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OWN the village street they 
came, a troop of ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback, laughing 
and chatting gayly, ribbons, 
feathers, veils flying, long hab- 
its fluttering in the breeze the 
riders made; a gallant sight for 
the little town, and one which 
every one looked tosee. Heads 
appeared in windows, people 
stopped in the street, and look- 
ed after the cavalcade, and 
children ran after it. It was 
not often that Pineville saw so 
pretty @ It was a dall 
little place tm winter froze 
. up like a shallow brook, and 
showed signs of life only inthesummer. Then visit- 
ors came from town, and spent the hot months in 
the cool, qnict precincts, many preferring them to the 
crowded watering-places, and mountain-houses, and 
other fashionable summer resorts of which they had 
become weary. And besides these casaal visitors, 
the two great families of the village, the Moultons 
and the Vansitarts, bad always a troop of town friends 
with them a part of the year. It was the party from 
these two houses which we have seen ride through 
the village street, followed by the admiring eyes of 
the whole town. 

There were the two young Moultons, rather soft 
fellows, good-natured enough young men, and capa- 
ble of being both sensible and well-bred to a moder- 
ate extent, if they had not been spoiled by the Van- 





*| sitart girls, Those Vansitarts ruled everything. By 


virtue of their wealth, a certain superficial polish, 
frequent visits to the city, and an enormous amount 
of impudence, they had sacceeded in establishing in 
their native town an empire as absolute as could be 
imagined. Do what they would, everybody admired ; 
or if they disapproved, it was in silence. It wasn’t 
considered a fortunate circumstance tu get the ill- 
will of the Vansitarte. There was a troop of them, four 
girls, two young lads, the youngest of the family, 
Papa and Mamma Vansitart, and a host of the hum- 
ble first and second cousins; avd they all hung to- 
gether, 

“They are like a nest of worms,” some one said, 
not very elegantly, if truly; “touch one, and they 
all squirm.” 

In naming this family, I omitted its most sublime 
member, precisely because he was too sublime to be 
mentioned in the same bréath with even them. The 
girls, and Mr. and Mrs. Vansitart, and even Masters 
Frank and Charles, a!l rolled up their eyes, and put on 
their porcelain manners when they spoke of “‘ broth- 
er,” or“ my son” Arthur. Arthur had graduated at 
Harvard University with the very highest honors, 
he had been complimented by the big-wigs, he was 
acquainted with famous people, lastly, Arthar was 
travelling in Europe. Let no profane person living 
in a paltry village of but three thousand inhabitants, 
one who never, perhaps, was out of*his or her native 
State, and who had no -knowledge whatever of fa- 
mous people, except through bopks and newspapers, 
whoimagined that Mr. Longfellow wore a golden 
crown upon his head on state occagions, and never 
dreamed that poets ate roast beef—let no such person 
mention carelessly the name of Arthur Vansitart. 
He was the boast, the crown, the glory of the family. 
Whenever they fancied that common people were 
presuming, or that they were not themselves treated 
With sufficient homage, they had but to mention 
Arthar’s name, and things settled into their places 
at once. 

It is easy to respect persons whom one has never 














seen, and has only heard spoken of in a rose-colored 
manner. This young man had been away at school 


and at college since his boyhood, only coming down ' 
to Pineville for short vacations, and the people there ' 
had scarcely any personal knowledge of him. They ' 


knew that he was the beauty of a not very handsome 
family, that he had a graceful, genial way with him, 


and seemed to be a merry, high-spirited fellow, by no | 


means 80 stilted as the rest of his family. But that 
was all they knew. On the whole, they were rather 
inclined to think that he was a most remarkable per- 
son, and that when he should return from his Eu- 
ropean tour, the town ought to give him a public 
reception. ‘He was the first native of Pineville who 
had crossed the Atlantic. 

Wita this explanation, we drop the village royalty 

for awhile, and return to the street through which 
they have just passed, leaving a wake of wondering, 
admiring and envious gossip. 
" One might or might not have ndticed, before the 
cavalcade appeared, a girl of twelve or fourteen years 
of age driving a hoop through a side street. Rather 
trivial play fora girl of her age; but Amy Landers 
was used to take odd freakd once in a while. Prob- 
ably no one noticed her. Shewasn’t much. Indeed, 
she was very far from being of consequence. Her 
father was a drunken fellow who worked in a mill, 
who had considerable talent as a machinist, and 
might have come to something, if he had been steady ; 
but who would never be avything but a drunken 
millman, spending half. his earnings in drink, and 
leaving his family next door to starvation. Her 
mother was a poor, faded, drunkard’s wife, with all 
the color of her face and character washed out by 
tears. There was some half-forgotten tradition that 
poor, ragged, f.ded Mrs. Landers had once been a 
lady, had been pretty well educated, and had been 
governess in a rich city family, before she unluckily 
fell in love with the handsome, worthless fellow, who 
had at length settled into a sot of a husband. Of 
course the daughter of such parents could be of but 
little account. Besides, she was untidy-looking, as 
poor children almost always are. Say what you will, 
it costs a good deal to keep clean and neat, and needs 
some courage, too. Poor Mrs. Landers had once 
been dainty enough in adorning ber own person ; and 
when first she had children, had been careful and 
tastefal about their appearance; but now she had 
hardly energy enough left to comb Amy’s great mop 
of dull yellowish hair. She would gladly have cut it 
off to save trouble; but the child revolted at the pro- 
posal, and with aspurt of most unusual spirit, in- 
sisted that her mane should be kept intact. 

It was a wonder that Amy should think anything 
about her hair, for there was no great beauty in it, 
except its abundance; and, besides, she was s0 care- 
less about herself in other ways. But, as we have 
said, she had a habit of taking unexpected freaks; 
and all her mother ever said to them was a weak, 
“Now, Amy!” which meant jast nothing at all, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Landers had not anything else to say. 

An odd, freaky, high-tempered, sulky, shy girl. 
All these epithets had been applied to her, and per- 
haps all were at times applicable. But on this 
occasion, if any one had noticed her face as she drove 
the hodp through that quiet by- street, he would have 
seen there something which would have suggested a 
different idea. Alone and unobserved, momentarily 
interested in her unusual play, trying to keep the 
hoop rolling, not as fast, but as slowly as possible, 
watching and guarding against its fall with her 
bright agate eyes and swift hand, Amy Landers’s face 
wore’an expression which few ever saw there. There 
was a glow that was scarcely a smile, but more beau- 
tiful than a smile, there was a grace of motion, a life 
through the whole slight form that, once arresting 
the eye, would have kept it. Evidently her trivial 
play was but the superficial excuse for some delight 
that moved her soul, some dream, some vague, sweet 
anticipation such as come to the young. 

But when she heard the trampling of hoofs, and 
looking up, saw that gay party prance by the end of 
the street, the light all died out of her fuce. What- 


— 


ever romantic, fairy dream she had been wrapt in, 
: faded at the instant. Her coach and horses turned 
to a pumpkin and mice, her splendid garb to rags. 
She was poor little Amy Landers; ragged, not over 
clean, living in a mean house with a drunken father. 
The softly flashing eyes faded to their usual dull 
tint, the smile died off the lips, the face settled into a 
sullen frown. She dropped both hoop and stick 
where she stood, watched the riders till the last one 
disappeared, then turned away, and walked droop- 
ingly homeward, stole into the house, and going up 
to her little attic chamber, laid down on the bed, and 
with her face buried in the pillow, wept bitterly. O! 
why was not she a grand lady witha habit trailing 
about her feet, riding on a prancing horse, and es- 
corted by a gallant cavalier? 

It will be seen that the child had read novels, and 
was rather too old for her age.” 

Indeed, there is quite a collection of books on a 
shelf in herchamber. There are histories and essays, 
old books belonging to her mother, and there are 
“The Hungarian Brothers,” which Amy has wept 
her eyes out over, and Moore’s poems, and’ Slidlley; 
and Keats, and Shakspeare, and “ Amelia,” and the 
Spectator, and a pile of sensational novels, which the 
child believed te-be masterpieces, and Dana’s, and 
Bryant’s, and Lowell’s, and Longfellow’s works. 
These were Amy’s friends, all she had besides her 
mother ; these were those with whom she took refuge 
when she found no refage elsewhere. 

We forgot to mention one other book which may 
have had some infiaence on her. It was the life of 
the two young poetesses, Lucretia Davidson and her 
sister. It may have been from reading this book, or 
it may have been from some irresistible inward stir- 
ring, that Amy Landers had got into a habit which 
we are going to betray, though she kept it an inviola- 
ble secret from everybody. Amy wrote rhymes on 
every possible occasion. Hidden away in a little old 
trunk under her bed, were a score or so of poems on 
various subjects. These she occasionally got out and 
read, growing so excited over them that often the 
result of a reading was that a new poem was added 
to the number. 

Of course there was a great deal of nonsense, and 
plentiful imitations among these crude productions; 
but there were also passages that were really beauti- 
ful, and there was always earnest, sometimes impas- 
sioned feeling. More noticeable yet, though she 
could not have learned much about prosody, the 
poems were never out of tune. She was a natural 
singer. 

The months dragged away for her, while they danc- 
ed for others, and another summer came round. The 
usual summer visitors came to Pineville; but the 
great event of the season was the arrival of Mr. 
Arthur Vansitart. We pass over the excitement 
caused by the event. 

Everybody was pleased, and more than pleased 
with the young man. He had none of the upstartly 
ways of his family. A natural greatness of soul, as- 
sisted by intercourse with the world, by travel and 
by study, had made a man of him. He was now but 
twenty-five, gay, at times, as a boy, but with an ear- 
nest feeling ever ready to spring up when there was 
call. Besides, he was as handsome as a picture, 80 
the villagers said. 

Perhaps Mr. Arthur’s family were not, on the 
whole, so delighted with him as their neighbors were. 
He vexed and disappointed them in many ways. He 
scouted their little exclusive airs, and insisted that 
any decent person in the village was good enough to 
talk with. He laughed at his sisters when they 
warned him against speaking to such and such a 
person lest his condescension should cause presump- 
tion on their part. These young ladies had meant to 
surround their travelled brother with a flowery wall, 
hedging him in from common people, and be them- 
selves the sole medium of his communication with 
their neighbors. But with a laugh and a kiss he put 
them aside, and went about into all sorts of “low 
company,” aa they termed it. It was very provoking. 

On one of these provoking occasions, the splendid 
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Arthur was standing in a bookstore talking with a 
half dozen or so young pecyle wi.o were trying to be 
as literary as possible. They bad discussed books, 
and magazines, and presently one of them descended 
to the village newspaper, the “ Pineville Tablet.” - 

“ Have you read the poem in this week’s paper, 
Mr. Vansitart?” asked a young lady. ee . 

‘*1 have not,” the gentlenan replied, without, 
however, adding that it never occurred to him to 
read an original poem in the columns of that paper. 

The lady smiled. The fact was, a number of the 
young people had settled upon Mr. Arthur himself 
as the author of that poem. It was an address tothe 
Pine River which flowed through the little town, 
and it professed to have been written by one who 


had been long absent, but had now returned to the 


scenes of his or her childhood. 
“Ts it anything remarkable?” he asked, seeing 
that the subject was not dropped. 
“We think it is,” said the young lady, simpering. 
“Let me read it by all means,” said the young 
man. “ Has any one heré the paper?” . — 
The keeper of the bookstore had the pleasure of 
farnishing the young man with the paper, poin' 
to the poem in question. 
** Read it aloud!” called out half a dozen voices, 
He began at once, and read beautifully, as a less 
partial auditory might have acknowledged. 


“ It is really very pretty,” he said, when he-had | 


finished it, “very pretty. Who wrote it? I see it 
is signed ‘A ’.” : 

It was some time before he understood their hints, 
and some time again before he could convince them 
that he had nothing to do with the poem. 

“ But I would like to know who wrote it, if it was 
one of our townspeople,” he said. “It shows 
talent.” ‘ 

A tall, awkward girl of fifteen had been standing 
at the counter, and had listened to the whole conver-" 
sation. Her face was crimron, her bands trembled, ° 
and she did not know how much money to give for the 
writing-book she was buying. Chancing to look to- 
wards her as he expressed his wish to know the 


author of that poem, Arthur Vansitart met a pair of - 


glowing eyes fixed on him, their bright glances all 
the brighter that they came through tears that al- 
most overflowed the eyes. He stared in astonish- 
ment. He was used to being adored in Pineville; 
but what did this mean? 

While he wondered, the girl dropped her face in 
painful confusion, and turning away, hastily left the 
shop. 

Amy Landers walked on air. Fame, glory, happi- 
ness were before her. When one like him praised, 
then surely she was a true poctess. Who could have 
dreamed of such bliss. for her? Without knowing 
of whom he spoke, Arthur Vansitart had expressed 
a wish to know her! ‘ 

But how to let him know? There was but one 
way. She would break through her reserve, and 
tell all the schoolgirls, and then he would be sure 
to hear of it. 

Poor Amy! Her silly, trusting heart bad mis- 
calculated the force of worldly position or opinion. It 
is true, when she first told them, the girle looked at 
her with @ soit of incredulous wonder; but other 
feelings soon came up. Can any good come’ out of 
Nazareth? Could Amy Landers, drunken old Land- 
ers, the millman’s daughter, do anything worth 
notice? Of course not. They didn’t believe that 
she wrote the poem. / 

That was bad enough. But what came after was 
worse. One of the girls was delighted to tell her that 
Miss Clara Anne Vansitart, when told of the poem, 
had said‘ that it was merely copied, that it was not 
at all original. 

“It wasn’t copied!” cried Amy, crimson with an- 
ger and disappointment. “I wrote it all myself. 
what did she say it was copied from?” 

Miss Vansitart had not said what it was a copy of; 
but that did not signify. Of course Miss Vansitart 
knew. 

“ She doesn’t know!” cried Amy, trying to restrain 
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- ship from Calcutta, he had heard of his father’s 








her tears. 
does!’’ 

At this audacious assertion, the girls all burst into 
mocking laughter. 

Amy’s crown of glory had dropped fromi her head; 
and with the natural malice of girls, they gladly 
abased her still more for having Bllowed her a mo- 
mentary exaltation. 

When after some weeks the subject chanced to be 
mentioned in the presence o: Arthur Vansitart, he 
remembered the girl of the brigut eyes. 

**I believe that she did write it,’’ he said; “and 
that it is quite her own. It was in those eyes.” 

“© Arthur!” cried Miss Clara Anne, ‘now don’t 
pray pick up that filthy child and make a lionne of 
her. We have really quite a menagerie already of 
your new acquaintances.” 

The young man laughed, and dropped the subject; 
but not from his mind. It was not so much the 
crude lines that he remembered though, as that 
face, far more poetical than the poem. The impas- 
sioned joy of her expression haunted him, now that 
he understood it. Poor child! It was plain that she 
had talent, and was miserably situated withal. Could 
he not do something for her? 

But jast then occurred an event which interfered 
with his good intentions,and for a time quite put all 
thought of poetry out of poor Amy’s mind. 

Going to the mill one night, half tipsy, Mr. Landers 
got caught in the machinery, and was killed. He 
had been but an indifferent husband and father; 
but it was impossible to remember that now. They 
only remembered that he had been kind when sober, 
and that he had often lamented a habit which his 
will was not strong enough to overcome; and they 
remembered, too, that he had suffered equally with 
them, and now, had made a horrible expiation for 
his faults. 

Of course people pitied them as people do pity the 
poer in such circumstances, It was shocking, they 
owned; but then Landers had been a miserable fel- 
low, and his family were better off without him. 

There was a wretched little funeral, from which 
Amy and her mother returned, and shut themselves 
into their house, refusing to see any one. 

“Let them keep their sympathy to themselves!” 
exclaimed the widow, with unwonted spirit. ‘‘It is 
an insult! They talk as though 1 ought to be glad 
to be rid of my own husband. How would they like 

it if I should answer back that Lawyer Black, who 
gets drunk often, ought to die? Suppose I should 
say that the Moultons would be well rid of that tipsy 
James? There would be parade enough if either of 
them were to die, and the minister would praise 
them from the pulpit. Let them stay away with 
their sympathy. I have lived so far alone, and I 
never begged. I don’t wanjf anything from them 
now!” 

But one came to the house two days after the fu- 
neral, who walked in without asking permission—a 
tall, dark, sober-looking fellow, at sight of whom the 
widow cried out, and ran to clasp him round the 
neck. 

**O Jamie! Jamie! you have come back to your 
poor mother!” she sobbed, clinging to him. 

For this young man was Mrs. Landers’s son, who, 
disgusted with his home, had run away to sea six 
years before. In all that time he had written home 
but once; now he had come! 

Well, Mr. James, who was a spirited fellow, made 
short work of his business. Arriving at Boston ina 


“JT khow more about poetry than she 


death, and immediately hurried home. He was to 
sail again in a month, and his intention was to take 
his mother and sister away from Pineville, and settle 
them elsewhere, 
They were nothing loth to go; and as the young 
man had money, there was no delay. On the even- 
ing of the day after his arrival, the three took the 
stage-coach to the next town, whence they were to 
go by steamer to Boston. 
Of course the arrival of Mrs. Landers’s ranaway 
son was at once known through all the town, anda 
romantic interest began to attach itself to the family. 
James was a good-looking fellow, and he stepped 
about in a rather imperious way, and ordered his af- 
fairs in a very decided tone, Men, and even women, 
who had never noticed them betore, looked gracious- 
ly at them now, 
Small thanks they got. 7 
* Don’t have anything to do with them!” exclaim- 
ed the young man, bitterly, remembering, with un- 
abated anger the slights and miseries of his child- 
hood. ‘“ They always despised us, and now we anne 
done with them.” 
But as the coach, with them in it, stood before the 
post office, waiting for the mail, a graceful young 
man came out of the office, and approached the pas- 
sengers. 
“Who is he?” muttered James; but got no an- 
swer. His mother did not recognize Arthur Vansi- 
tart, and Amy, with her face flushing and paling by 
turns, could not speak. Even in the midst of her 
grief and horror at her father’s death, she had looked 
and longed for a glimpse of this young man. He 
had become the idol of her life. From the first, 
looking up to, admiring, and wondering at him alone 
Of all his family, from the moment when bis lips had 
praised her, and his eyes had dwelt on her, not care- 
lessly, but with a searching gaze, she had worship- 
ped him,with a passionate adoration. All the power 
ot loving in her morbid, precocious heart had sprung 
to life then. 
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for them, asked their plans with candid friendliness 

which melted their resérve, and heartily wished 

them success and happiness. 

Then he tarned to Amy, and dropped on her the 

light of a pair of bright, smiling eyes beneath which 

hers fell in utter confusion. 

** And our young poetess,” he said. “It is a pity 

the town must lose her. I have been thinking that 

we shall all one day be proud to call her birth-place 

ours.” 

It was said, half-laughingly; but to the girl who 

listened, it was sober earnest. Her imagination and 

ambition had already vaulted over any promise that 
could be made her, and his light words but confirmed 

her hopes, and changed them into expectations. 

The driver mounted the box, and looked down at 
the young man who was detaining him. Arthur 
took the hint. He raised his hat to the two elder, 
but leaned in and offered his hand to Amy, 

At any other time she would scarcely have dared 
to touch it; but now the pang of losing him embold- 
ened her, and she clung with her brown fingers to 
his white ones, and held him with such a grasp that 
he reddened with surprise. 

**) hope to see you again,”’ he said, looking earnest- 
ly into her brimming, imploring eyes. 

She did not speak, but releasing her hand, burst 
into tears and hid her face. The driver cracked his 
whip and drove off, and the two were separated. 

Mr. Arthur Vanistart stood a moment looking after 
them. 

“There can be no doubt of it,” he muttered to 
himeelf, blushing. ‘That girl loves me! It is well 
that she has gone away.” 

He turned and walked homeward, apparently 
putting the subject out of his mind. He stop- 
ped in here and there on the way, laughed and 
chatted with friends, made engagements, listened to 
news. But when he reached home, he stopped and 
leaned a few minutes on the yard gate, thinking lin- 
geringly of something. 


* Come, Arthur, tea is waiting,” called out his 
mother. 
** Poor little creature!” he said to himself, as he 
obeyed the summon. 
The pitiful remark could scarcely have been in- 
tended for Mrs. Vansitart, who weighed no less than 
160 pounds. 
Poor little creature indeed! Rent and torn by two 
sorrows that by turns engrossed her heart, Amy saw 
no brightness in life.. The pleasant and pretty rooms 
near the city where James installed them, so much 
finer than anything sbe had ever seen before, she 
scarcely looked at. The wonderful city shows he 
took them to see scarcely dazzled her tearful eyes. 
She shrunk from the school to which they sent her, 
where, though in some things she was far ahead of 
the other girls, in others she was so lamentably ig- 
norant that they laughed at her. Her only desire 
was to hide herself away, and weep over her poor 
father’s terrible end, and long to see again that beau- 
tiful young hero who had stolen away her heart and 
soul. Only one memory kept her from despair. Ar- 
thur had expressed a wish to see her again. Surely 
oue like him could never wish in vain. 
But youth is elastic; and before long Amy’s heart 
threw off the heaviest of its weight. Her studies 
began to interest her, she busied herself in helping 
her mother with the sewing which she took in that 
all the burden of their support might not fall on 
Jamie, and after awhile, without forgetting, she yet 
learned to be happy. They made friends, Amy’s 
rusticity wore off, and Mrs. Landers remembered 
some of her early grace and ease, When Jamescame 
home after another year, he found his mother and 
sister happy and prospering. It was spring, and in 
a week he was to go again, this time to England. 
** Get ready in less than no time, and go with me,” 
he said. ‘* We shall be gone only three months.”’ 
The proposal seemed to them almost incredible; 
but it was possible. James Landers was first mate 
to the captain, who was also the owner of the ship. 
Moreover, he was a favorite, and was likely to make 
his way in the world, they all thought; so likely, 
indeed, that Captain Wilder had given his consent 
to the young man’s engagement to his youngest 
daughter, Rose Wilder. Rose was to go with her 
father and lover this trip, if some lady companion 
could be found. 
Nothing easier and more suitable. It was soon ar- 
ranged; Mrs. Landers and Amy all the time scarcel} 
believing their own eyes and ears, went to England 
in the good ship Dauntless, saw everything wonder- 
ful in London, and from there visited Scotland and 
Ireland, then back home again, after a happy three 
months. 
Meantime, Arthur Vansitart had spent his idle 
holiday after his travels, and had gone seriously to 
work at his profession. What profession could he 
choose but that of the law? That alone seemed to 
open a field for his ambition, and that of his friends. 
Besides, he had a taste for the law, and alli his talents 
pointed that way. His mind was clear and prompt, 
his manner graceful, his language ready and fluent. 
“* Well, law it is!” he said, when after a long dis- 
cussion, to which all the members of the family were 
called, they were found to be unanimous on the 
subject. 
study law in a country lawyer’s office. He went to 
the Cambridge law: school. 





She sat back in the corner of the coach, and listen- 


ed while with graceful ease he introduced himself | 
Ba her mother and brother, expressed his sympathy | than Vansitart, and greater fortunes than he could 


Of course Mr. Arthur Vansitart was not going to 


In due time his studies 
were finished, and he was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar. In due time again the talented young man be- 
gan to be spoken of even in the city where talented 
men were not few, where there were greater names 





fall heir to, Every step of the way he earned his 
progress. It was no play with him, 
he studied, and watched, and worked. This getting up 
in the world in a great city he found was work indeed, 
and weary climbing. 
though often weary. Health, courage and mental 
power, he had them all. 
deed, he sometimes wished that he had fewer friends | 
of the gay sort, for there was danger that society 

would draw him away from his profession. He re- 

sisted as well as he could the pleadings of bright eyes 


Early and late 


Bat he was not disheartened, 


He had friends, too, In- 


and soft voices. Vices he had not to resist. They 
had no temptation for him. 

And in all this time had he forgotten the poor lit- 
tle girl who once inspired him with a momentary, 
pitying interest? Yes, he had quite forgotten her. 
After the first few months when, oddly enough, that 
glowing, passionate child’s face would at times float 
up in his memory, all thonght of her had gradually 
died out of hismind. For years sho had been to him 
as though she were not. Many a proud and beauti- 
ful girl had smiled on him, many a time he had 
known that he had but to ask, and he would receive 
a fair hand and a fortune with it; and perhaps one 
reason why at thirty-two he was still unmarried, 
was that very knowledge. The prize that was so 
easy to win was no great prize for him. Possibly, 
also, he may have been embarrassed to choose when 
80 many were fair. Certainly, he had never been 
deeply in love, though he had his passing fancies. 
Many changes had come over the family at Pine- 
ville. His father and mother were dead, his two 
brothers in business, and his sisters married. Clara 
Anne had married an M. C., Mr. Claymore, and 
spent .her winters at Washington and her summers 
at the old homestead. There in the hot months ber 
brother Arthur visited her, resting from work for a 
brief space, and enjoying with boyish delight the 


his parents, had never been otherwise than pleasant 
to him. 

“Arthur,” Mrs. Claymore said, on the first even- 
ing of his arrival, on one of these visits, “‘ prepare to 
be astonished.”’ 

‘I am prepared!” he replied. 

“Whom do you think I saw in the very crest of 
Washington society?” was her question. 
** Yourself?” he inquired doubtfully. 
“© fie, Arthur! What lady, born here in Pine- 
ville, do you think I encountered there, at one of 
Secretary Seward’s receptions?” 
* Born at Pineville?” her brother said, beginning 
to show some interest. ‘I give it up.” 
**You may as well,’? Mrs. Claymore said, leaning 
back in her chair, and fanning herself gracefully, 
for the benefit of the passers-by. For the brother 
and sister were seated on the broad veranda next to 
the street, and the Pineville people had not forgotten 
how to stare at the Vansitarts. ‘ Do you recollect 
a@ family of Landers who used to live here? The 
father was killed in a mill, and the daughter sent a 
poem to the ‘Tablet.’ A son of the family is a 
sailor. When his father died, he came and took his 
mother and sister away.” 
Before the history was ended, Mr. Vansitart recol- 
lected all his sister knew, and more. Again the girl 
ofthe glowing, tearful eyes came up before him, he 
felt the clinging clasp of her hand, and saw her quiv- 
ering lip striving to utter the farewell she could not 
articulate. 

Mrs. Claymore went on: 
** That girl, Miss Amy Landers, is now a beautiful 
young lady of twenty-three, or thereabout ; and what 
is more, she is no less a person than the poetess, ‘ Vio- 
let Ayre.’”’ 
Arthur Vansitart uttered an exclamation. He was 
as much astonished as his sister could wish. Violet 
Ayre was a person whom, above all, he had desired 
to know. That charming poetess whose songs were 
in everybody’s mouth, had seemed to him the ideal 
woman. Sweet, tender-spirited, inspired, each in 
turn, her verse had seemed to him the breathings of 
a soul almost too lofty and delicate for earth. And 
she was the same who, years ago, had wept at part- 
ing from him, and who had heard from him the first 
praises of her poetry. 
** You should have seen her,” resumed Mrs, Clay- 
more. ‘ The first evening I could hardly take my 
eyes from her, I was so astonished. I am afraid I 
kept my mouth open. It seemed incredible. That 
family were the most commonintown. We despised 
them. Yet there she stood in the midst of the most 
brilliant assembly that the country could gather, 
and as much at home as though she had been born 
to it. As soon as I learned her name, and actually 
realized who she was, I went and spoke to her at 
once. She was stateliness itself. I reminded her 
that we were from the same place, and she replied 
with perfect decision that she never recalled.the days 
she spent in Pineville. They were too painful. But 
she graciously expressed herself pleased to see me, 
and we had quite a chat. She was frank, and told 
me everything, as if we were old friends. Her moth- 
er is married, she said, to a sea-captain of Cape Cod, 
one Captain Wilder, and her brother is married to 
Captain Wilder’s daughter. The father does not go 
to sea any more, and Amy’s brother goes in his ship 
as master. Amy has been with him to Europe three 
times, and has visited England, France and Italy. 
She lives here and there, where she likes, chiefly in 
Boston, sometimes with her mother, sometimes with 
her brother. She prefers Boston. Last winter she ac- 
cepted the invitation of a friend to go to Washington, 
and there for the first time allowed herself to be an- 
nounced at Violet Ayre, whom everybody has been 





scenes and associations which, save for the death of 





Arthur Vansitart said not a word, but listened 

eagerly, hoping to hear that Amy had asked for him, 

“TI asked if she recollected you,” his sister said. 

“ And she did. I asked her if she ever met you in 

Boston, and she said no. I fancied that you might 

sometime have passed her without any notice, for she 

treated the subject very coldly.” ; 
That night before he went to sleep, Arthur Vansi- 

tart read from beginning to end the volume of Violet 
Ayre’s peoms that he found on his sister’s parlor table. 

“ With the compliments of the author,” was writ- 
ten on a fly- leaf. 

Early in September he went back to Boston again, 
taking the same stage-coach that Amy had taken 
years before for ber sorrowful journey, and going in 
the cars from the next - We will not say that 
his haste was entirely ant of business, that is, 
law-business. He certainly was not thinking of it 
as he rattled over the road toward Boston. He had 
no disposition to talk, plainly, for the few acquaint- 
ances he saw he 
a lady who, like himself, seemed to be alone. She 
had got in at a country town about half way from 
Pineville, and had been sitting and quietly looking 
out the window ever since. 





fact, a single large braid wound round the comb 
in such a manner that no one could suspect the 
hair to be false. Her travelling suit was all brown. 
He liked that. It harmonized with the hair, 
with the soft and delicate cheek, of which he 
caught just a glimpse; and besides, it was a pretty 
color, and prettily, but not too stylishly made. There 
was good taste, but no appearance of a desire to at- 
tract attention. He began to be interested in this 
lady, and would have been more so but for a more 
engrossing subject in his mind. Had Amy Landers 
forgotten him?” He resolved to put that to a test as 
early as possible. He would inquire about her as 
soon as he should reach Boston, and if she was there, 
would call on her without delay. 
While he was thinking what he would say to her, 
the cars stopped, and other passengers got in. 
“‘ Sir,” said a graff voice at his elbow, “ will you 
sitin the next seat with that lady, and let me and 
my wife have this seat?” 
It was rather a cool request; but when Mr. Vansi- 
tart saw the size of the couple for whom he was 
requested to move, he gladly rose and gave up his 
seat to them. There was no other seat vacant. Be- 
sides, the lady in front had beard the request, and 
moved close to the window, making room for him. 
With a murmured word of thanks, he took the seat. 
They rode in si'ence for awhile, the gentleman try- 
ing to get a fair look at his companion without seem- 
ing to be rude. He marked the small hands in their 
neatly-fitting brown gloves, the snow-white band of 
linen at the wrists, the delicate handkerchief, all the 
dainty appointments of her toilet. Mr. Vansitart 
was naturally nice about such matters, and his crit- 
ical sisters had made him more so. Leaning back 
then he got a view of her profile. It was exquisite, 
regular, yet piquant. The round chin, the beautiful 
curves of the cheek and mouth, the outline of the 
long lashes, all made a picture too captivating to be 
looked away from immediately. It was only when 
the lashes drooped, and the deep red began to burn 
in the lady’s cheek, that he perceived that she was 
aware of and embarrassed by his gaze. Annoyed 
with himself, he averted his eyes. They fell on the 
reticule that lay in her lap. It was turned in such 
a way that he saw the initials on the side, two letters 
so enwreathed that it was not easy to make them 
out. Butas the lady had turned her face away and 
was looking out the window, he took his chance, and 
presently deciphered them. “ A. L.” 
He looked away, and busied himself in making a 
name for these initials. Anne Lawrie, Alice Lau— 
he started, and the blood rushed to his face. Why 
had he not thought? 
He turned toward the lady again. Mr, Arthur Van- 
sitart was by no means a man to be stopped by petty 
obstacles, or to let the grass grow under his feet. 
“ Madam,” he said, with the utmost directness, 
** may I ask you a question?” 
** Certainly, sir!’’ she replied, in a tone of perfect 
courtesy, without betraying the slightest surprise, 
looking at him with a pair of steady, brilliant eyes. 
How well he remembered those eyes! They made 
every pulse in his body bound, 
**Do you know Miss Amy Landers?” he asked. 
The lady’s eyes drooped, and a faint smile played 
about her mouth. 
**1 ought to, if the injunction, ‘ know thyself’ is to 


After awhile, in among his other thoughts, came 
some little casual notice of this lady. First he noticed 
her hair. It was beautiful, a tawny color, glossy as 
satin, and wonderfully abundant. It was clearly 
all her own, and was dressed to insist on that 


Landers is the person whom I least know.” 

** But you know me!” he exclaimed, enchanted. 

O yes,” she replied, simply, but drawing herself 
up a@ little. ‘I, recognized your face as Icame in. I 
never forget faces.” 

Here was a head-flaw. He had’ forgotten, in the 
first impulse of delight, that he was no longer speak- 
ing to a poor, obscure girl who looked up to him, and 
loved him, but to a celebrated woman, one whose 
name he had heard where hé was unknown, one 
who might well think that she conferred an honor 


from him. 

He drew back, silent and disconcerted, almost an- 
gry. He had not meant to presume, that she should 
put on that chilling manner. 





asking about.” 


“I saw Mrs, Claymore in Washington last win- 





ided, and seated himself behind |* 


be obeyed. But it is just possible that Miss Amy: 


on him by her acquaintance, rather than received it ° 






























































































Z{ She looked at him an instant, and tears rose into 
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ter,”’ she returned, pleasantly, without appearing to 
notice his embarrassment. “It was quite a surprise 
to me, though I knew her husband was in Congress. 
I had forgotten it till I met her. She does not 
change in the least.”’ 

And soon. They*dropped into a pleasant, half- 
ceremonious, half-friendly and altogether proper 
conversation which lasted till they reached the city. 
Then Mr. Vansitart called a carriage, escorted his 
companion to it, asked and received permisston to 
call on her, and stood watching her as she was driv- 
en off. Then, fall of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, yet with some inward tingle of delight, he 
walked slowly homeward. 

That evening he went to hear a lecture from a 
distinguished stranger. Everybody of note in the 
literary world was there, and the hall was crowded 
when he went in.’ One of the presidents of the even- 
ing was a friend of his, and seeing him at the end of 
the platform looking for a seat, beckoned him to come 
up. 

“TI should have sent you an invitation to come, 

batI didn’t know that you had returned to town,” 
the gentleman said. ‘I think you will find a chair 
somewhere over there.” 
Mr. Vansitart threaded hia way through the crowd 
of privileged guests who occupied the platform with 
the speaker, and took the first vacant seat that offer- 
ed. Every person abdut him was known in the world, 
some “had world-wide reputations, or were closely 
connected with famous persons. Directly in front of 
him sat a lady talking with a distinguished author. 
A superb India shawl draped her graceful shoulders, 
a tiny lace excuse for a bonnet shaded her beautiful 
hair that was wound in one heavy tawny braid at 
the back. The blood burned into his cheeks. He 
did not need to hear her low voice, or to see that 
fair face of hers to know Amy Landers. 

He could not have told why he was angry, but he 
wasso. He scarcely replied to the observations of the 
gentleman beside him, and as soon as the lecture was 
over, hastened away. But it was easier to start than 
to get out. Again and again the press detained him, 
and presently be heard that soft voice at bis side, 
saw the scarlet fold of her shawl against his sleeve, 
and caught a faint perfume of roses. He stood stiffly, 
determined not to turn his head, or seem aware of 
her presence. 

She did not speak to him, though they stood for 
some minutes side by side, and though he knew that 
she saw him. Should he speak to her? It seemed 
as though she was lingering a little to give him an 
opportunity. He was ashamed of himself, but he 
would not speak. Taking advantage of the first 
opening, he ‘hurried out of the hall, and homeward. 

“What is the matter with me?’’ he muttered, 
when at length he reached his room, and fiung his 
hat and cloak down. “I used tobe a sufficiently sen- 
sible and well-bred fellow, and to-night I have oe aaa 
ed like a boor.” 

Well did Mr. Arthur Vansitart know what was the 
matter with him. Well did he know that though 
superficially forgotten, that child’s fac8, or the soul 
that looked through it, had remained hidden in the 
depths of his heart through all those years; that 
her image it was, the image of genius, and sorrow, 
and love, that had robbed other fair faces of their 
power tocharm him, and held him her own, unknown 
to himself. When she met him anew, or rather, 
when he heard of her realizing the promise of that 
first ray from her poetic spirit, the seed hidden in 
his soul had suddenly sprung up and blossomed into 
love. He had been waiting for her and wanting 

her. He had loved her all the time, he said. 

The next evening he went to see her, and found 
her alone. Her brother and his wife were out, but 
she had been too tired to go with them. 

“Tam glad that I did not go,” she said, welcom- 
ing him gracefully. 

They talked a little while on indifferent subjects. 
Then the spirit of the lover broke impetuously forth. 
He could not brook delay or misunderstandings, and 
he could not bear that sweet, cool way of hers, just 
grazing cordiality, yet scarcely cordial. 

What he said, he scarcely knew. He had not pre- 
pared a word, but he poured forth all that was in his 
heart. He had never believed that he cared for an- 
other woman, and he had never spoken of love to 
any other. But he knew that he did love her. If 
the knowledge was sudden, it was no less real. He 
could not suffer himself to go on tormented with a 
faint hope that might end in despair. He must 
know at once whether there was any inseparable ob- 
stacle in her heart or in her circumstances which 
would render his hope a vain one. Was she engag- 
ed, or was she utterly indifferent to him? 

He stopped. She sat there with downcast eyes, 
and a deep blush in her cheeks. 

“Tam not engaged,” she said, unsteadily. ‘“ And 
I am not disposed to enter into any engagement. You 
are very abrupt; but I will say that I certainly es- 
teem you, and desire your friendship.” 

It ought to have contented bim, but it did not. He 
was insatiable. He must hear some word of affection 
from those lips, he must catch again the tender 
glance of those eyes. 

“Tam abrupt, but Iam truthful, Amy,” he said, 
earnestly. I would not have dared to speak so to 
you if I did not know that you loved me once with 
all your heart. It seemed to me that that childish 
heart Would cling always to its first love, whether 
worthy or not. I could not believe that you would 
forget me. If you did, then I know that you will 
never again loveme. If you do not love me now, 
Amy, then you never will!” 





} the latboard rein, and if that way, the starboard.” 


her beautifal'eyes. Why should she let pride check 
the trath? He had been generous and frank. Why 
should she not tell him? 

Even while she hesitated, her eyes had already told 
him. 

“You love me!” he exclaimed, clasping her hand. 
Amy Landers was not one who would give by 
halves. 

I can’t help owning it,” she said, smiling through 
her tears, “‘ though maybe it would be more dignified 
to hesitate. Yes; and, Arthur—Mr. Vansitart—” 
**No, Arthur!” 

“ Well—” 

“* What were you going to say, dear?” 

‘I never wrote anything but I thotght perhaps 
you would read it. You were my inspiration.” 

The next spring there was a great excitement in 
Pineville. Mrs, Claymore came home from Wash- 
ington, and all the family sect their houses in order. 
Nevér had suth parade been made by the village 
dons and donnas. The “ Pineville Tablet”? had 
items without number, apropos of the coming event, 
and not a number appeared that did not contain a 
copy of one of Miss Violet Ayre’s poems. ‘' Poem 
by our beautiful and distinguished towns-woman,” 
was the usual phrase that announced them. 

In time, after much expecting, appeared the cause 
of all this stir, Mr. Arthur Vansitart and his bride. 
That beautiful and smiling lady to whom homage 
seemed to be a native atmosphere, the poor ragged 
Amy Landers who had once gone about their streets? 
Nonsense! It was impossible. Or if true, then she 
was merely a fairy masquerading, and the days of 
marvels had not ceased. 

Fortunately the poor old house in which she had 
once dwelt and wept had been burned down long 
ago; otherwise it would have been whittled up for 
keepsakes in honor of this wonderful lady. How 
they praised her, and stared at her, and commented 
on her dress, and how proud were those who won a 
smile from her! 

When any one in Pineville pronounces the name 
“ Mrs. Vansitart” with an expression bordering on 
ecstasy, you may know that they do not mean either 
of the younger brothers’ wives, or any Mrs. Vansi- 
tart in the world but Mrs. Amy, the pride and boast 
of her native town. 5 
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UNCLE BOB. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER,. 


UNCLE Bos lived up at the asylum, and sometimes 
he used tocome over to our house. He was past 
going to sea; his left arm was disabled, and he limped 
a little with his right leg. He used to call the asy- 
lum his “ three-decker.” His miserable allowance of 
eight dollars a month from the government, was, of 
course, insufficient for his support, hence his “‘ three- 
decker ” was his chief dependence. 

He was an insatiable reader, and how pleased we 
were when in the periodicals of the day, we found 
anything peculiarly in his vein. We would save it 
tillhe came. Hecould not bear a sea story badly 
written, and would call the author a lubber. - Bel 
Devon was visiting at our house, and she was very 
proud of a *‘ sea-yarn ” which her lover bad written. 
She had it with her and used to edify us with it. 
Whenever a person came to the house who had never 
heard it, the rest of us knew that the hour of suffer- 
ing was again at hand. We thought the author had 
never been higher than the maintop; we guessed he 
hadn’t, but did not consider our judgment infallible 
in such matters. One night Uncle Bob came in, and 
though Bel thought him a very unromantic looking 
person, and not at all like the sailors dear Ernest 
had described, she still imagined this a good oppor- 
tunity to win commendation for the story from a 
source that was certainly not at fault as to the prac- 
tical details of ocean life. Uncle Bob had not the 
least suspicion of her personal interest in the story, 
and she did not praise itin advance of the reading, 
as it was her desire to take the old sailor wholly by 
surprise with its beauties. 

*¢] think we had better assemble the crew,’ re- 
marked the captain to the mate,” read Bel, at that 
part of the story where the ship was in danger of be- 
ing run into by another vessel. 

**What does he say? ‘Assemble?’” interrupted 
Uncle Bob. ‘“ Well, his mate must have been a fool 
if he could understand such lingo as that! Why 
didn’t he call all hands?” 

“*Keep her away!’” continned Bel, going on 
with the story. ‘‘ Down with the helm!’” 

* Who put such a lubber as that on a ship’s quar- 
ter deck?” cried Uncle Bob. ‘“ Put his helm down 
to keep away! Why, instead of keeping away, the 
ship would have come right up in the wind! He 
would have had the weather leach of his topsails 
shaking in a jiffy! Why didn’t he put up his helm 
if he wanted tokeepaway. If he meant to luff, why, 
that is another thing; then down helm; just as, if 
you wish to turn your horse this way, miss, you pull 


Bel threw down the magazine, and run out of the 
room as mad as she could be. Uncle Bob was very 
sorry, but I told him not to care, for she was such 
an affected miss that I was glad he had taken the 
wind out of her sails. I finished the story, but when 
I came to that part where the ship came up the bay 
“under mizzen topsails and loosened bowsprit 
shrouds,” the old tar roared outright. “That author,” 
he said, “ had been cook’s mate aboard a flatboat!’’ 











Uncle Bob showed signs of heaving anchor. 
‘Don’t go, Uncle Bob,’’ said my brother Frank, “I _ 
do so like to hear you tell your yarns. The British ; 
impressed you, didn’t they? And then you were on 
board so many ships in our navy, too.” 

O yes, they impressed me twice,” he replied. 
“The first time, I was with old Captain Sturgis, 
coming home from Havana, in the brig Agenora. A 
sloop-of-war was down upon us, and a boat’s crew ; 
came aboard. One of the chaps comes up to me and | 
says: 

“*?Ow are ye, Sam? Give us yer flipper, old , 
feller! My heys! I didn’t never hexpect to see you 
again, Sam! ‘Ow about the hold Belvidere, as we 
used to sail hin?’ 

-“T never saw the fellow before in my life, but 
that made no difference. They said I was a run- | 
away from the Belvidere. One fellow had been with | 
me in a Greenland whaleman, and another was with 
me when I had the yellow fever in Batavia, I was 
a Swede, a Dutchman, an Englishman; everything 
but an American. One part of their testimony de- 
stroyed another, but they had the power, and that 
was enough. | 
‘© *T protest against your taking that man,’ said 
Captain Sturgis to the lieutenant. ‘ He is an Ameri- 
can; my own townsman; I have known him from a 
ebild.’ 

** It was of no use; they bundled me into the boat. 
‘© ¢ Very well,’ said Captain Sturgis, ‘then I sur- | 
render the brig. If you can take my men, you can 
take my vessel. The brig Agenora is a prize to his | 
thajesty’s sloop-of-war, the Little Belt. I shall fol- 
low you; if you outsail me, I shall go into a British 
port.’ 


threat, but as we pulled towards the ship, he looked 
thoughtful, as if wondering how the thing would 
work; and on getting on board, he told Captain 
Bingham what the Yankee had said. Sure enough, 
when the Little Belt filled away, the Agenora filled 
away too, rightin her wake. Then Captain Bing- | 
ham put his helm down and braced sharp up, think- 
ing, of course, that a sloop-of-war ought to work to 
windward close-hauled faster than « molasses brig. ; 
But it so bappened that the Agenora was a very 
weatherly vessel, and when she got her trysail sheet 
flat aft she would eat right up into the wind. The 
Little Belt was a dull sailer, but at first she gained a 
little because the wind was light, and it had almost 
died out around the Agenora. We got four miles 
ahead, and then I saw that the Agenora did not lose 


old brig was holding her own and rather gaining, for 
I could see her white streak plain every time I 
looked. 

** Night came on, and for a little while we lost 
sight of her; we altered our course, and came very 
near shaking her cff, for at morning we could just 
see her topgaliantsails out of the water. She was 
heading for us; I felt very certain that away up at 
her royal-mastheads, though I could not see them? 


quarter. 

“O, what a sight she was to me! There was Cap- 
tain Sturgis, I could see him once in a while under ' 
the clew of the mainsail, as he brought his spygiass 
to bear over the quarter-rail. There was the old 
cook at his galley, and there were Bill, and Tom, and 
Dick on the forecastle. When the brig rolled to- 
wards us, I could see the molasses hogsheads stowed 
in the waist; and everything looked so natural and 
so homelike, that if it would have done any good I[ 
could have cried. But I did not believe that Captain 
Bingham would give me up. How he paced‘ the 
deck and fumed, and snapped out his orders, and 
swore. Then he would look sullen, and seem in a 
study. He was ina bad position, and all for one 
man. I tried to imagine his thoughts. Man im- 
pressed—brig surrendered—court of admiralty—na- 
tional affair— Yankee government stirred up—all for 
one man! At last he stopped short and stamped his ; 
foot. 

“* Bring the ship to!’ he sang out to Lieutenant - 
Dore. 
infernal Yankee out of this vessel!’ 

* Pretty soon after getting home I shipped in the 
President, for everybody expected a war with Eng- | 
land, and I was determined to have my share in it. 
‘Bold Rogers in the President’—no doubt you’ve 


looked like a sloop-of-war, but as we had no quarrel 
with any nation no one thought mach of the circum- 
stance. 

*¢* What ship is that?’ sang out Captain Rogers. 

‘¢* What ship is that?’ came from the stranger. 

“*¢ What ship is that?’ our captain asked again. 

“* What ship is that?’ was all he got for his pains. 

**¢T demand that you answer my hail, sir!’ sang 
out Rogers. 

*¢T demand that you answer my hail, sir!’ said 
the stranger. 

***{ hailed you first,’ cried Rogers. 
contemptible puppy, whoever you are!’ 

“* Bang!’ came the roar of a gun from the stran- 
ger’s quarter deck. But it was the saddest shot for 
himself that he ever fired. In two minutes, the 
President was all smoke and flame, and rolling un- 
der the recoil of her long twenty-fours, We knew 
now that the stranger must be an Englishman, and 
we poured upon him a fire that carried our whole 


*You are a 





O Bel! so much for dear Ernest! 


hearts with it! Every shot was sent straight to the 


: Portsmouth. 


“The British lieutenant tried to laugh at the: 


any more; the breeze seemed to be freshening with | 
her. Now and then I looked off ‘the quarter; the | 


there were keen eyes and good spyglasses. In a! 
short time we saw the heads of her topsails, then her ° 
foresail; and at sunset she was close upon our | 


* Call away the first cutter and tumble that : 


heard much of him, but I have seen him and sailed | 
with him. Oue night we fell in with a ship that ' 


mark, Pretty soon we heard a voice from him that 
rose above all the uproar: 

**¢ Quarter! quarter! quarter!’ 

“ ‘What ship is that?’ sang out Reap. 

*** Quarter! quarter!’ 

*** Keep the guns going, boys! What ship is that?’ 

‘** His Britannic Mejesty’s sloop-of-war the Little 
Belt, Captain Bingham!’ 

‘** Cease firing!’ said Rogers. ‘The smoke rolled 
away from the President, but I felt almost sorry . 
that the battle was over, for I really enjoyed pegging 
away at that insolent puppy, though I did not know 
who he was till it was all over. Of course we let the 
poor fellow go, for there was no war; but I hope he 
learned to treat people with good manners, at least 
till be found out how many guns they cafried!” 

“ But your other impreesment, Uncle Bob—I have 
half forgotten; how was that? You were on board 
the Peacock, I believe.” 

‘** Yes, yes; the Peacock, Captain William Peake. 
Well, you see, the President fell in with a wreck, 
and I was one of those that went in the boat to dis- 
cover what vessel it was. The boat capsized, and I 
was the only one that escaped drowning. I got hold 
of the four chains of the wreck, on the lee side; the 
President was to windward, and her crew could not 
see me, 80 Rogers, thinking us all lost, braced up 
and stood on his course. An English merchantman 
carried me into London, and the very first night 
ashore I was seized by a press-gang and sent over to 
At first they put me aboard the Plan- 
tagenet, seventy-four, and we cruised about the 
coasts of France and Spain. During this cruise, we 
heard that the United States had declared war 
against England. 

“On arriving back to Portsmouth, I was trans- 
ferred to the Peacock, an eighteen gun brig. Her 
captain was a good man, a fine man; I have not a | 
. word to say against Captain William Peake On the 

South American coast we overhauled a merchant © 

brig bound to Boston, and burnt her. ‘She had 

aboard a lady and her daughter, a young girl, as 
passengers, besides a physician, and a lad who told 
me that he was studying with the doctor; for after I 
\ had found an opportunity to make known to them 
my nationality, they were all glad enough to talk 

with me, though we could only exchange a word or 
, two now and then, for the officers would not allow 

such a thing if they knew of it. I thought the 
| young lad seemed very fond of the girl; he was al- 
, Ways coming to under her lee as soon as she appeared 
no deck. 

‘“* Well, altogether they did me a great deal of good. 
It was a lonesome place for an American, that Brit- 
ish brig’s spar-deck, or berth-deck, or anywhere 
‘about her, and so I loved my country people sa 

if [had known them always; and they were sorry 
' for me too, [ am sure. 

I well recollect how the Hornet looked when we 
| first raised her. She was coming down before the 
wind with her yards laid square. You know how a 
vessel looks bearing down in that way—no, L forget; 
| you have never been there: She looked as if she 
was standing still, like a great tree with canvas 
spread upon it. But all the while she grew larger 
and larger, and at last the studdingsails came in, 
and the royals and topgallants; and then she hauled 
| UP her courses, leaving nothing set bat the three 
| topsails and the jib and spanker. When she was 
bearing down upon us, I stepped to the mainmast, 
took off my hat and looked towards Captain Peake: 

“* Well, my man?’ said he. 

‘I stated my case; he told me that [ need not fight _ 
' against my countrymen, but if the stranger showéd 
the American flag, I might go to the cockpit and 
assist the surgeon. When the Hornet luffed up, 
within pistol shot of us, she sent the American en- 
sign to the peak, and I went to the cockpit, The 
American physician and his young student volun- 
teered to assist the surgeon in case of need, and just 
as all this was arranged the Peacock shook as if she 
had struck a rock, and we heard her nine starboard 
| guns go off one after another—‘ bang! bang! bang!’ 
| Then something struck the side a tremendous blow; 
timbers crashed, men groaned and shrieked, and a 
splinter of plank hummed close to my head across 
the cockpit; We soon had work. We could not at- 
tend to the wounded half as fast as they were brought 
down. Cannon shot would crash right across the 
doctor’s table. The American physician was shot dead 
on the spot, and the young student lost his left arm. 
' In fitteen minutes the fight ended, and water began 
| to come into the cockpit. We ran on deck and found 
that the Peacock had a signal of distress flying, and 
that the Hornet’s boats were coming as fast as tho 
men could pull them. They took off all the men 
they could carry and back they went; then they 
came again and again; but the brig was going down 
fast. I thought of the ladies and ran into the cabin. 
It was no time fur ceremony. There was no one else 
to come for them, for Captain Peake was dead. 

“The young lady lay upon the cabin floor; her 
mother had been killed by a splinter. I caught up 
the poor young thing, and she moaned and cried 80, 
and looked so pale and iniserabie, that I felt sick at 
the sight and sound. When I got on deck with her 
she hardly knew where she was, and began to ery 
out for young Edmund the medical stydent. I placed 
her on the deck and ran into the cockpit. The young 
student had fainted after bis arm was amputated, 
' and was just reviving. The water, dashing across 
i the cockpit had brought him to. I managed to got 
| him on deck, but just as we arrived where the girl 
‘ stood, the brig went down. The sea swashed right, 

over the decks, took us off our feet, and —* the 
| broken spars all about us. We were whirled round 
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and round, and then the vessel seemed to pull us 
straight down, for she went with a rush. I felt a 
piece of wood somehow between us, and knew that 
I was holding on to the young student and the girl, 
and that I had one leg and one arm over the spar. 
1 had but very little time to think, but I hoped that 
the spar would hinder our going very deep, if it was 
not fast to the vessel. At last we stoppe!; up, up, 
up, we came, and just as the water began to show 
light, I took ina mouthful. But we would come up 
then, spar or no spar. I was strangled, but not wa- 
ter-logged. The next thing I knew I was in one of 
the Hornet’s boats. They said that a bight of rope 
had got around me and helped to hold me on to the 
spar, and that they could hardly unclench my hands 
from the young man and girl, one on each side of 
me. Neither uf them knew anything. The Hor- 
net lost three of hor men drowned, and the Peacock 
nine of hers.” 

As Uncle Bob finished, we heard a subdued sob- 
bing in an adjoining room, and in a few moments 
Bel Devon made her appearance. 

* OMr. Philips!” she said, addressing Uncle Bob, 
“ can you forgive me for being angry at your criti- 
cisms. I never saw you until to-night, but I have 
heard of you, O, how often. That young lady, young 
no longer, is my mother, and that medical student, 
now a famous physician, is my father. Many and 
many a time have they told me how Robert Phillips 
saved their lives, how he brought my mother from 
the cabin, my father from the cockpit, when the 
Peacock was sinking, and how he sank and rose with 
them. I knew not that you were the very man, when 
you were criticising Ernest’s story. But you were 
right in that too; he has never been to sea, and I 
perceive now that there is no heart in his story; he 
does not feel bis subject. O Uncle Bob! Mr. Robert 
—Mr. Phillips, I would say, you shall no longer live 
at the asylum! Pa wishes to find you; if you will 
not accept his aid in any other way, he has abundant 
light employment about bis office, and with this 
you can amuse your mind, but you must not work 
any more, and you must not live in your ‘three- 
decker !’” 

So there was something kind and grateful in Bel 


Devon, alter all; there is in almost every one. Her 


pa coon knew the whole story, and Uncle Bob was 
taken almost by force and arms from bis “ three- 
decker,” never again to lack money or sympathy. 


KITTY. 





I. 


THE Combe was a dejicious old farmhouse, all red 
brick and rich green ivy, nestling low down amidst 
the warm, soft hills of Midlandshire. Its little 
diamond-paned windows peeped out upon a broad 
lawn, edged with laurels, and box, and daphnes, and 
studded here and there with a copper-beech, or a 
cluster of dark pines; it had a broad carriage-way 
leading up to the house door; there were seats upon 
the lawn under the spreading trees; its window-sille 
were filled with blooming and scented plants; and 
everything was so bright and smooth it might have 
been a small mansion, or a gentleman’s quiet coun- 
try seat. But it was a farmhouse for all that, only a 
very prosperous and well-regulated one. 

Attached to this delightful, cosy Combe was a 
vinery; a broad, aslant-roofed, old-world thing, glis- 


* tening and scorching in the sun under the south 


wall; and in this vinery were the Combe’s master, 
Michael Courtney, and Kitty, his one daughter and 
‘only child. As the two stood together under the 
slope of sunny green leaves and purple fruit, they 
did not look like father and child at all. Mr. Court- 
ney was bent and shabby, and looking lost or scared, 
in his rough, gray, country-cut clothes, that would 
have assumed his shape when he was out of them, so 
long had they been worn upon his great wide form. 
Kitty was in acharming morning-dress that had no 
fold upon it but those given by laundress and modisie, 
and she wore it with such ease and prettiness of de- 
meanor as gave perfect assurance she could accom- 
modate herself to silks and jewels and “society” 
every bit as well. Old Michael looked hard-worked, 
unwieldy, poor; Kitty had litheness, and grace, and 
beauty, with /’air of having never done anything in 
her lite at all. Soas they stood side by side in the 
tinted sunlight, unless heed were paid to what the 
two were saying, and to the manner in which they 
said it, the tie that bound them could never have 
been guessed. Then one can understand, as Kitty 
tries to win her father away, that this is only the 
memory left to her of the great active man whose 
voice was round and cheery once, whose hand was 
sure at his gun, whose saddle was as often his resting- 
place as his chair. Then one can understand that 
this is but the ruin of bright, friendly Michael 
Courtney. The ruddy skin is soft and white now; 
the hand never gets its aim; the eyes are dulled, and 
there is a look upon the face that means that some- 
thing has been taken trom it, and that its trouble 
and distress must ever rest there while that some- 
thing remains away. But there is the love left for 
what the dear father has been; there is the great 
pity for what he is now; and with him, on his side, 
there is the flickering recollection of the old life, the 
old pursuits, making all novelty distasteful, and 
leading him to linger in the greenhouse this sunny 
morning, with the anxiety only of the occupation 
“that was his pleasure in years gone by. 
Kitty could not induce him to go now. She tried 
again, with the pleasantry she would often break 
into, and that would sometimes win. 


said. This was her baby name for papa, and it was 
the one most frequently on her lips. ‘‘ You are turn- 
ing doctor now mamma is too active to let you con- 
tinue farmer, and you are forcing me to take what 
you pfescribe. But do come away, to please me, 
dear. Do let us go.” 

* But it ought to grow,” said Mr. Courtney, rub- 
bing his head and worrying himself over a young 
plant that wae sickly, and showed only a few stanted 
leaves. “ Why doesn’t it? Where did it come from, 
Kitty? Who brought it?” 

* Don’t you remember?” asked Kitty. The name 
she would have to utter was one that always gave 
her heart a check; and, even before the audience of 
this dear father, she held back. ‘‘ Come, who was it 
now?” she cried, trying to evade an answer. “ Re- 
member, pap, dear. Think!” 

“T can’t, Kitty! I can’t!’ cried Michael Courtney, 
his bands up despairingly to his forehead, appealing, 
as it 1, for 'y, just as he would fur sight, 
had he been blind. 

Kitty was touched and penitent. ‘“ You shan’t try, 
pap,” she cried. ‘I will tell you. It was—it was— 
Mr. Musgrave, from Bracklington House, pap, dear.” 

“ Mr. Musgrave, Kitty?” 

“ Yes, dear. Abel — Hamilton — Musgrave, of 
Bracklington— House.” i 

** But didn’t he die, Kitty?” 

** Yes, pap; your old friend, the father. But it 
was—it was—Mr.—Mr. Abel, the son, who seut the 
plant. And perhaps, pap, dear, it doesn't thrive be- 
cause he doésn’t thrive eituer.” 

“Why, he was very rich, Kitty. I sold him my 
spotted mare !’’ 

“Yes, old Mr. Musgrave, dear. Bnt when he 
died, you know—and it is only two years ago—it was 
found that he had not so much money as people 
thought; and young Mr. A—Mr.—Abel could scarce- 
ly keep on the tactory, and at last he failed.” 

“Ah, I don’t remember, Kitty; I had forgotten,” 
said Mr. Courtney, sadly. 

He was conscious still, at times, of his helplessness ; 
and when he was, that made Kitty pity him so very 
much the more. 

** Never mind, love,” she cried, tenderly. 

**] can remember,” old Courtney went on with his 
lamentation, ‘‘ what happened years ago, but noth- 
ing that is going on to-day.” 

“Never mind, love,’ Kitty answered again. 
“What does it matter? When you were young, 
everything was very pleasant to you; so keep on 
thinking about it. Don’t trouble about what comes 
now. It isn’t nice, pap, dear, at all.” 

Mrs. Courtney appeared now, and did in one order 
all that Kitty’s coaxing, in all these minutes, had 
entirely failed to do. She was one of those tall, thin, 
upright ladies, dark-eyed and dark-haired, with a 
just distinguishable trace of down upon the upper 
lip, who are admired for dash and bravery when 
they are young, but who become somewhat tvo can- 
did and masterful when they are getting old. She 
possessed, as all her breed do, small features, which 
were pretty, and a small head; she had well-marked 
eyebrows and excellent teeth, with a peculiarly lax 
tongue, and a good solid quantity of self-belief. But 
she was a good creature; an active leader in any- 
thing that was right; a thorough abhorrer of every- 
thing that was wrong. She was not tender, but she 
was true, and all honor to her. 

“Catherine,” she cried, as she came to the inner 
vinery door—no baby names with her—“‘ bring your 
father to the drawing-room as quickly as you can. I 
see the Follets at the turn of the road, and you must 
go to them, as I am busy, and chat till I come.” 

And Mr. Courtney suffered himself to be led away 
by Kitty without another glance or word; and she 
placed him in his chair by the open drawing-room 
window, just where his eyes could best tall on the 
sea of hills in front of him, and where the sun was 
shaded nicely from his smooth bald head, and then 
the door was widely opened, and the Misses Follet 
were ushered in. 

They were good-natured girls, rather loud talking, 
rather loosely made, long-handed, fair-haired, dress- 
ed neither in good taste nor in garments of well- 
assorted colors; but they hada faculty for keeping 
the neighborhood alive with picnics, aud teas, and 
dances, and so they had their purpose in their gen- 
eration, and fulfilled it in a very pleasant way. 

Much gossip fell from them about the town of 
Aberminster, two miles distant, where they lived, 
and from which they had just walked; and then 
Mrs. Courtney had finished the business that had 
kept her this short while from them, and came 
bustling in. 

** You have come about the picnic, of course,” she 
cried, directly she had shaken hands and said how do 
youdo. “Have you fixed what day it is to be?” 

* You are quite right, Mrs. Courtney,” one Miss 
Follett said; and “That was the very thing,” the 
other Miss Follett said; and then, while Mrs. Coart- 
ney rang for plates and glasses, and they were 
brought, and she produced and served delicious rice- 
cake and gooseberry wine, the visitors made known 
between them that an early day in the ensuing 
month had been fixed on, and that the locus unani- 
mously chosen for the gathering was the squire’s 
seat, Ashbury Hall. 

“Of course the ladies invite the gentlemen,” 
further made known one of the Misses Follett. 

““Of course,’? said Mrs. Courtney, refilling the 
young ladies’ glasses with her clear gooseberry wine. 
* To be sure.” 

** Well, then,” said the other of the Misses Follett, 
‘we are puzzied about Abel Musgrave. In his case 








“ You think a vapor bath is good fur me, pap,” she 








Kitty was open-tongued in a moment. “ Puzzled!” 
she echoed, with a quick flush. “Why, Jinny and 
Sophy, what can you mean?” 

** Catherine,” Mrs. Courtney interposed, “ don’t be 
80 hasty over nothing atall. Jane and Sophia mean, 
of course, because he has failed. It might not be 
agreeable to some people to meet him now he has 
become so poor.”’ 

“ Mamma!” 

* Well, he is poor, Catherine,” the arithmetical 
Mrs. Courtney said. ‘All the pity and liking for 
bim in the world cannot alter facts. He is very 
clever, and pleasant, and considerate, but you can’t 
make money out of that, so it’s of no use to try.” 

* But the meanncss of letting money make any 
difference!” Kitty in her warm indignation cried. 
**At Christmas, when he was laid up with lis broken 
leg, he couldn’t visit, of course; but now that he is 
beginning to get about again, and wants a little 
cheering, to turn from him merely because he has 
lost his money, is a great deal too bad!” 

* Mind, I don’t say it would make any ditference to 
me,” Mrs. Courtney began. 

“Ol!” cried Kitty, a little appeased. 
“It was of others I was thinking. But be a little 
calm, and we will talk itover. Let us see.” 

So, while the Misses Follett partook heartily of 
their cake and wine (a walk through two miles of 
lanes and highways would have given sweet flavor to 
less dainty fare), a canvassing was gone through of 
Master Abel Musgrave, and his fate was settled. He 
should be invited to the picnic, the verdict went; 
whereupon Kitty cooled down a little, although, 
when the Folletts had finished their visit, and she 
was walking with them, without her mother, to the 
Combe gate, she gave them such farther filip for 
their hesitation as from other lips would have sharply 
stung. 

Kitty stayed a minute at the gate, to watch them 
to the bend of the road, and then, as she was enjoy- 
ing the quiet and the sun, the thoughts that were 
nowhere if they were not with Abel Musgrave were 
sent suddenly scattering by the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs. — 

She turned hastily to goaway. Stirred on a sub- 
ject very dear to her, she was in no mood for the 
commonplace chat that must have come from her if 
the rider proved to be any one she knew; and she 
was just making her retreat behind a laurel hedge, 
when the horseman rode swiftly up to the gate, and 
she saw it was the very he of whom her thoughts 
were full! It was the man whose misfortunes were 
to be overlooked—it was Mr. Musgrave! 

She was back again to where she had started from 
directly, her face one bright, open smile. A moment 
before, she had imagined words upon her lips that 
had colored her cheeks with blushes as she thought 
of them, and that she thought she mus¢ have uttered 
if Mr. Musgrave could have come before her; but 
now, face to face in this way unexpectedly, usage—+ 
or, it may be, self-defence—gave her its involuntary 
armor, and she met him with only her ordinary 
pleasantry, and with a frank, open hand. 

He was better? she hoped. And he was enjoying 
a ride on this nice summer day? He would move a 
litle while she opened the gate and let himin? He 
would stay, of course, now that he had come? 

“No,” Mr. Muagrave answered, thanking her with 
@ face and hand as frank and friendly as her own. 
He would like, but as he couldu't, he must keep on 
saying no. 

How Kitty wished that words would come to her 
that would be right to say! How she wished the 
choking at her heart would go, and that she could 
speak to Mr. Musgrave as she would to any other 
man! 

**When—when will you come to see mamma?” 
she hurried out, because she knew the time was van- 
ishing in which she could say anything at all. She 
could nut speak as calmly as she liked, but she must 
say something. ‘* You—you are such a stranger at 
the Combe!” 

“Tam a stranger everywhere now,” said Mus- 
grave, gravely. ‘“ I must use myself to that.” 

**Not here,” said Kitty, letting her eyes fall the 
moment she had ventured to litt them up—‘‘not at 
the Combe!”’ 

, Could Abel Musgrave guess what her pretty trepi- 
dation meant? Did he know why her laugh was 
gone, and why her blushes rose so while he held her 
strangely trembling hand? Kitty could not tell. If 

the knowledge had been of all things the best life to 
her, it could not come to her, and she must stay un- 
wise. She knew that Abie said he had spent many 
happy evenings at the Combe; she knew he said 
that he must come soon to thank Mrs. Courtney for 
having been so kind to him when he was ill;. for 
having thought of so many little dainties to do him 
good; and she knew he said again that he could not 
over-stay bis time, with that strange lingering that 
had sounded in his voice befure; bat she knew no 
more. He had let go her hand at last, and he was 
gone. 





Il. 

“ How absurd I am!’ Kitty Courtney said to her- 
self, the moment after. ‘‘How very absurd I am! 
Here have I been talking to Abie Musgrave, and 
never said a syllable to him about Ashbury Hall! 
And he looked so sad and over-borne, too! I might 
have thought of something that would have been a 
little pleasure. Bah! As though a man would care 
about a picnic! At any rate, sucha man as Abie— 
when, too, he has business matters troubling him, 





we do pot know what to do.” 


might have said something kind. No man is too 
manly to be moved when people are kind. Certainly, 
if he thinks I am a hard-hearted, unsympathizing 
person. I have only myself to blame. But why is he 
always so distant? No, not distant; but jast—just 
—just what I don’t wish him to be, and that I never 
would betohim! 1 wish he knew that I had spoken 
up so much for him this morning, that I don’t in the 
least care for money, and like him every bit ag much 
now that he is poor.” 

Miss Courtney sauntered on, down the laurel 
hedge, to where some tall trees sheltered her from 
the sun. The same song was sung by her thoughts 
still. Tne next time she saw Mr. Musgrave she 
would know from his manner whether he cared for 
her or not. It was only the certainty she wanted; it 
was only that she was longing to be sure. If he did 
not love her—why, then, so be it—amen. That would 
be the all. She supposed she could sustain a strag- 
gle as well as other men and women who had to 
deliver up their best hope. She could chain her 
thoughts as others bad had to chain theirs. She 
could stay her heart. Itwastobedone. Butsurely, 
surely, Abie must care. Sae could not have mis. 
taken ali the signs that made up the tale that was 
such heaven! Surely he must—he must! 

And Miss Courtney sauntered on still; past the 
verbena beds and hollyhocks, past the vinery onto 
the lawn, the scales adjusted in her mind still; the 
balance down on the side that was heavy with her 
heart’s big wish. Then she told herself she was a 
little fool—which was pretty much what she had be- 
gun with—and she put an end to all her cogitations 
by a toss in the air of her pretty head, and a move- 
ment of her hands as if she would clear the mist 
trom before her eyes. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all renunciation, Kitty 
found that thoughts of Mr. Musgrave would stzal to 
her. An unexpected opportunity to meet him came. 
Those administrative girls, the Foulletts, determined 
to have a little tea before the Ashbury Hall picnic, 
that arrangements might be talked over, and so be 
insured to run smoothly; and to this Mr. Musgrave 
and the Courtneys were invited. It made Kitty ina 
rapturous state of elevation. Her toilet for that 
happy eveving became a matter of serious and bliss- 
ful moment. Should she be dressed in white muslin, 
with rolls of blue velvet twisted in and out her hair? 


trimmings, and nothing in her hair at all? There 
were no eyes she thought of pleasing but Abel Mus- 
grave’s, and of course she knew his taste; and she 
made her choice tor the neat gray. And when the 
evening came, she put it on, and before the great 
cloak was wrapped round her that was to hide her 
all away during the half hour’s drive to town, she 
went down to her father, to give him her kiss and 
her good-by. 

Then, with a flush upon her cheek that made her 
look so much prettier than usual that even Mrs. 
Courtney noticed it, and gave a sharp glance at her 
as they passed throagh the hall, the drive to Aber- 
minster and the Folletts’ house began. 

She looked very pretty, stepping into the large, 
cool room, by her tall and handsome mother’s side. 
Her ample cloak was gone then, and the grace and 
heartiness of her manners had nothing to conceal 
them, as she gave and received a cordial greeting 
from everybody there. Had Mr. Musgrave come? 
was the sharp question of every pulse she had. Yes! 
was the answer, the same moment, from her eyes. 
And she was led to him by Jinny Follett, and placed 
on a chair the very next to the one on which he sat. 

Then, of course, her glad story ran? and she had 
warm answers exactly as she had hoped? No; not 
at all. Not one of the phrases she had rehearsed 
would come to her—not one could leave her tongue! 
Nothing was just as she had imagined it, so all her 
scheme was tangled, and no speech would fit. She 
had not expected to find Mr. Musgrave already ar- 
rived; she had thought to have been seated on the 
couch when he was helped in, and this would have 
been the. very couch on which naturally he would 
have been brought to sit. She had thought, then, 
that when those who knew him best had been up to 
make a little court to him, she would have been left 
alone, to have made, justvas naturally, the court that 
little much the more; but now she saw her mother 
and she must have left the Cumbe considerably too 
late, or else the Folletts were hurrying things on 
considerably too soon, for here tea was announced 
directly, and she had only asked Abie about his 
health, and other conventional little pros and cons, 
and she positively had not er opportunity for a 
word with him at all. 

No, not all the evening long; actually, not all the 
evening long. She was not seated next to him at 
tea. Tea was a real meal at such times in Midland- 
shire, entailing placement at the table, and conse- 
quent shatting off from chat with any folk but those 
ateither hand. She could speak to him, of course; 
bat it was only of such things as any Anne or Mary 
opposite to her could have talked about just as well, 
and as could have been transmitted from one end of 
the table to the other openly, like the apricot jelly 
and rich, almond-coated cake. She was not seated 
next to him at cards; these, and not music, were 
brought forward as the entertainment of the evening, 
and she and Abie both were marshalled off among 
the young and merry folk to the lively ‘‘ round game 
at cards ;” but she might as well have beemas tar off 
from him as the Combe, for she could only ask him 
from the distance, as she asked all the others, about 
a “natural,” and whether he was “content.” Then 
supper brought the same disappointment: he was 
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four people from her, on the same side. She would 








Or should she choose her pale gray silk with poppy |. 
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not even have known that he was there, unless she 
had bent her head. His, therefore, were not the 
eyes that were attentive to her—his were not the 
hands that passed her anything she might desire. 
And, directly supper was over, Mrs. Courtney rose 
to goaway. She alwaysdid. She always would be 
the first, punctiliously, to rise from table, resisting 
every entreaty to remain for supplemental and freer 
gayety after cold fowl and riddles had done their 
work. So there was Kitty up again in the bedroom, 
being helped on with her cloak, tucking her music 
bundle behind her drapery, that it might not be seen 
that she had brought it, and feeling that she was 
no nearer the knowledge she had been longing for 
than if she had said no to the Folletts’ invitation, 
and had stayed at home. 

Well, it was all over now; it was done; there was 
no more to be said or thought about it; and it was 
far better to let it go; she should be free now; in- 
deed, she was free. Her heart was still, her pulses 
calm; she should never again deliver herself to such 
foolish hope and expectation; she would have fact 
fur her subsistence from now; fact that she was sure 
that she could clutch when she wanted it, and that 


‘would not mock her by vanishing into air. She 


would sink back into the repose and serenity of the 
Combe; she would be her father’s solace, her moth- 
er’s listener, with only her music and her cheerful- 
ness to be the gilding spread upon her way. 

Two days after, she was ready for a walk to Aber- 
minster. Ashbury Hall picnic was her errand, of 
course. She went a few steps, out of ber way to look 
in through the drawing-room window, and give an 
extra nod to her dear “pap;” and then gathering 
a just-opened blush rese that was looking far too 
beautifal to be heedlessly passed by, she was really 
off Combe precincts, and set off upon her road. 

If anybody else could have forgotten that Brack- 
lington House—Abel Musgrave’s—was next door to 
the Cedars, where she was going, Kitty Courtney 
didn’t. Magnificently free as she was, superlatively 
superior to the fetters that might once have bound 
her, she was as conscious of the fact as if it had been 
a fierce Indian sun, and were pouring down verti- 
cally on her unprotected head. She knew the owner 
would not be there; she knew it was the time he 
would be absent at his factory; but she gave a long 
look at the well-known windows, and at the great 
hall-door that stood between them, nevertheless. 
Nearly all the shatters were closed; the flower-beds 
were unfilled; there was a thorough air of desertion 
and neglect everywhere about. And Kitty knew 
what this meant for Abel Musgrave. She knew it 
pointed at rigid self-denial—altered habits that must 
have seemed to him like migration to another land. 
But she walked on; made her call; walked by again; 
executed her little errands—with a salutation here 
and there as she passed any one she knew, and was 
down the hill again, leaving the narrow pavements 
of real Aberwinster town. Then she had to choose 
between one more street again or a pathway through 
the minster yard; and having had enough of bustle 
and confusion, she decided to avoid the chance of 
any more, and she through the posts that 
formed the headway of the quiet path. 

Dear, dear! There was Abel Musgrave! What 
should she do? He did not see her! Should she 
turn back? He was toiling, with two sticks to help 
him, to the seat in the south porch (quite close upon 
the path), and he noed never know that she had 
been so near! What should she do? 

There was no choice now. Musgrave had accom- 
plished his sharp difficulty of climbing into the 
porch, and had no sooner thrown himself heavily on 
to the seat than he had seen her, and was struggling 
to draw himself up once more, that he might do the 
meeting fitting honor. She could only run to him 
the same moment, hindering him, and laying a 
thoughtful hand upon his arm. 

“ You must not get up,” she cried, “‘ now I see you 
are so tired. I wil! sit by you rather than that; then 
I, too, shall get a rest.” 

She did as she said, and the old south porch held 
them; and the sculptured angels were the only au- 
dience, with their folded hands and low-bent heads. 

Abe! thanked her warmly, so that the blushes flew 
into her cheeks. His resting place would have an 
association now,-he said. He always stopped there 
on his slow way from his home to his factory, and it 
would have a memory now it had always lacked be- 

‘fore. She was very kind. 

Kitty thought of the shrouded windows she had 
just passed by, and the flowerless garden-beds; and 
she could not reply with all of her usual cheeriness. 

“It is no barm, Mr. Musgrave,” she said, “to 
have to do things to which we are not used. It is 
very good that there is a seat here exactly where 
you want it.” 

“Yes, that is very good,” answered Musgrave, 
especially now ’°—and bere Kitty was obliged to look 
Up with a little smile and bow, because it was her 
nature and she could not help it—“ but the poverty 
that brings me here is no pastime! It requires a 
strong will to battle with that!” 

Poor Kitty! This was just the time when she 
could have said, “ Poverty, Abie, is nothing! I am 
yours all the sare!” or, rather, this was just the 
time when she could have sighed out that, if she had 
not been so magnificently free! so superlatively su- 
perior to love’s every little chain! But what could 
she do now? Nothing. Nothing but let ber eyes 
“again fall down; but trace round the dim carving of 
& grave-stone at her foot; but feel her heart was 
beating very hard. 

“May I tell you,” asked Musgrave, “ what poverty 
brings to me?”? * 


* Yes,” said Kitty, with her eyes quite down. 

Then she heard Murgrave say that poverty meant, 
for him, the giving up of the one thing he wished 
for, the determination to do‘his all—to endure every- 
thing—till he could get back into his former position, 
and enjoy what he had erjoyed before. She heard 
him say that to this, perhaps, he ought to have given 
up Bracklington House; but it was a mere shell of 
what it had been, he was living there with only one 
servant—all the furniture being gone—and he 
thought he might have been many months before he 
could have found any one to take it; and, so, with that 
much of his former selt, there he stayed. And then 
poverty, he said, made him work; it made him be 
his own overlooker, his own head-clerk; for he was 
resolved to pay off all his debts; he would recover 
his position no other way. But, he went on to tell, 
this was the mere sketch of poverty. The filling up 
‘came to a great deal more. Those were the few 
broad facts, which in themselves would be small 
and easy; but a hundred things that had become 
his nature had now to be checked a hundred times a 
day; and then there was the great wide fear, that 
when he had worked up t» the prize he had longed 
for, the prize might have been grasped by some other, 
and be gone away! 

And there was nothing more. Theold dim-carved 
gtave-stone had other feet to tread it, the listening 
sculpture heard what other voices said. A group of 
visitors, led by the sexton, came up ‘%o enter that 
way into the church, and as they referred to Mr. 
Musgrave for some matter of architectural history 
that was a point of dispute, Kitty said alittle flutter- 
ing good-by, and went her way. But she thought 
Abie pressed her hand; she thought his eyes had 
some special meaning in them as they rested on her 
face; and somehow she was not so confidently cer- 
tain of her freedom when she got back to the Combe 
asshe had been when she started from it! And 
somehow she was not so confidently certain that it 
was so very happy to be free! It seemed to her— 
there was Just a sweet savor coming—that there was 
something else that might possibly become a great 
deal more delicious still! 


III. 


THERE came the day for the picnic to Ashbury 
‘Hall. It was fine and sunny, and laden with the 
beautiful scent of flowers; and, inasmuch as Kitty 
Courtney knew it would bring her to Abel Mus- 
grave, she thought all things were fine and sunny, 
and laden with beautiful flower-scent too. 

With a certain utterance echoing in her ears, with 
its unhindered music making her raise her hands 
joyously to hide her impatient and longing eyes, it 
was jast the shelter it should be, to stray into Ash- 
bury woods out of the blaze of the hot July sun. 
Kitty had been in the park now perhaps two hours. 
She and Mrs. Courtney, and some half-dozen other 
ladies, had arrived as pioneers, to attend to the un- 
packing of the hampers; and now that this was seen 
to, and it was time for the company to come, Kitty 
had left My Lady’s Oak-tree, that was the rendez- 
vous, and had strayed away. She sat where she 
could see the guests as they drove in, and where she 
would stay till she saw Abie Musgrave. He was her 
whole entertainment. Why was she there, if it were 
not that she might be with him! And had hecome? 
Not yet; and Kitty still sat on. The lime-tree ave- 
nue was merry with dog-cart, and wagon, and phae- 
ton, as they rolled briskly in; but not one of them 
held Abie. And then horsemen came; alone, or in 
clusters of two or three; and through the massy fo- 
liage she could recognize them all, and not one was 
Abie. But she sat on—getting weary of vain look- 
ing, sick from deferred hope; tearing up fern-leaves 
she had gathered, strewing the petals of the dog- 
roses into a little heap at her feet. More gentlemen 
were riding quickly down the avenue; but no Abie. 
The hotel *‘ sociable” was as crowded as it would 
bear; but it did not bring Abie. And now Kitty 
must goaway. The company must be all come; it 
must be time for tea; and she must leave the bow- 
ing bazel-trees with this weeping heart within her, 
and go away. 

Out from the little wood, then, Kitty walked; 
across the avenue by the syringa-beds; over the soit 
dry turf, up to My Lady’s Ouk. Happy taces gave 
greeting everywhere—merry tongues; but still no 
Abie Musgrave. Smart young men, smarter still by 
roses or heather blossoms set about their hats, were 
carrying cakes, and creams, and custards, and plac- 
ing them round the knoll; s:narter girls, who would 
pot- have had their hats disturbed for all the wild- 
flowers in the world, were hurrying after these, tor 
glad mischief, undoing their work directly it was 
done; children, as heedless and uvisy as they should 
be, careered about amongst crockery and buskets, 
inextricably involved with dishes of fowl and haw; | 
and burly fathers and contented married n-en were | 
overlookiug all with a broad warm smile, that meant 
they felt their being there a little condescending, 
but that there might be somewhat of satistaction in 
the doings atter all. Here, also, were the Follets, 
and.every tribe and variety of the Follets, amidst 
such piles of damson-cheese, and ratefias, and can- 
died-covered buns, it seemed the simple spreading of 
them would’take an hour more; and here, too, was 
handsome and active Mrs. Courtney. d 

No; there was no Abie; net with those with their 
well filled plates already on their knees; not with 
those who had just thrown themselves on the grass; 
not with those who were laughingly straggling in. 
He had not come; be had not meant to come. It 


had no care whether she were here or not. And 
overborne by this conviction, Kitty seated herself 
away from all the babbling idlers who seemed to 
have all they could desire, and amidst the unloveli- 
ness of empty baskets and strewn cloths, sat discon- 
solate and alone. 

But there came a stir. With her head still turned 
away, with her heart,still full; Kitty was conscious 
of a slight commotion near her, and a sudden stop- 
page to the rattleof the spoons. A half-dozen young 
men bustled to their feet, and waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs in the air. There was a gig being 
driven along the avenue; dnd as it came quickly, 
and drew nearer, Kitty, even with her lowered head, 
saw the driver was Stephen Biddulph, the cheery 
widower, whom she had never missed, bringing with 
him the Abie Musgrave she had missed so painfully. 
She thought that in another moment she must have 
cried!- 

She would not raise her happy eyes then; she 
must hide the cheeks that had such an exulting 
flash upon them, or they would tell her tale at once; 
80 she plucked at the grass still, crushing the daisies 
and clover-heads into little fairy balls, throwing 
them down the knoll ceaselesely, to occupy her ner- 
vous hands. She dared not speak; the sudden tri- 
umph after her deadening pain had brought such 
ecatasy, she longed only to leave the busy feasters, 
and enjoy her gladness out alone. And there was no 
need for her to step into the front. Musgrave had a 
multitude of hands extended to him, to assist him 
from the gig, to welcome him when he was seated on 
the ground; so she kept her head down while she 
took her tea; she made all the haste she could; and 
then stole down to the willows overhanging the 
little brook. 

There was a wooden bridge spanning the tiny 
thread of water, and Kitty crossed it and walked 
into the shrubbery beyond. She was crowned now; 
she had begun her reign; she had only now tostretch 
out her hand and grasp the jewels she had been long- 
ing for, and her exultation would be complete. She 
did not bound and hurry when she had conscious- 
ness of this ; she only trod on triumphantly, feeding 
on her happiness, anticipating the quick coming har- 
vest of her joy; and when she had lifted up her face 
to feel the cool air, she turned back to join the party, 
that she might realize her dream. 

She could see My Lady’s Oak when she made her 
turn; she could not see Abie though, and she was 
wondering who had helped him to move far away, 
when, looking down, she saw him, only a few steps 
from her, sitting at the foot of the wooden bridge. 

He had not heard her come. She had time to note 
his attitude, his aspect—the willows over him—the 
wild flowers to the very brink of the brook, before 
he raised his eyes, and knew that she was there. 
Then Kitty would have him fly to her—she would 
have flown to him—she would have had him take 
her to him unasked and undisputed without a waver- 
ing word; but though there was pleasure in the face 
that swiftly recognized her, it seemed to Kitty she 
saw nothing more, and she was chilled to her heart’s 
core, and her ecstasy died right away. 

“ I did not hope any one would be coming here,” 
said Musgrave, looking up at her as she leaned on 
the wooden rail. 

“It was the quiet—it was that that brought me,” 
and Kitty spoke with a great deep pang. She shut 
her eyes, tuo, painfully, and sighed, and would have 
passed by. 

“Nay,” Abie cried to her; “stay, now you are 
here. Because I didn’t hope for you, that is no rea- 
son not to be glad.” 

“ But I came for quiet,” fretted Kitty, unable to 
bear the agony of her wound; ‘‘and 1 cau have no 
quiet if I stay.” 

‘ Must I come for you?” asked Musgrave, signing 
to a seat at his side. ‘* Will you not sit here with- 
out being made?” 

No; Kitty dared not. It was too cruel to her, 
this communion with Abie, and then the communion 
ending where it had begun. She shook her head. 
But—this outer darkness was so killing, the lost 
light so sweet! and she was but a woman—and—and 
—she would! 

Womanlike, though, she would be asked again. 

“T will stay here,” she said. ‘ 1 will not go away, 
but I will stay where Iam ” 

“No,” urged Abie. ‘* Talk loses by the distance 
between us now, and you know I cannot easily get 
to you! Pray, come!” 

“But why?” was Kitty’s luring. 
to move unless I know why.” 

“TI will not tell you till you are here,” said Mus- 
grave, his toues almost drawipg her to bis side. 
* Then, it you will listen, you shall hear. Come!” 

So Kitty stole down—round the overhanging wil- 


“I don’t lise 


' lows, down the moss-grown bank; with steps that 


lengthened out the distance (she did not know why), 
and with a sadly treacherous heart; and then she 
knelt upon the grass by Abie, seated herself, and he 
took her band. 

“TI had no greeting when I came,” he said, “‘and 
80 I may have it now.” 

‘* You—you came very late,” broke out Kitty. 

“ Well,” was Abie’s answer, “ to tell you the trath, 
I did not think to get bere at all.” 

This was not the speech to make Kitty’s lip keep 
still. 

“ Perhaps you did not care!” she said; her cheek 
very pale. 

** Why, for that,” said Musgrave, not looking at 
the face melting so cruelly at his side, “what is 
Ashbu all, or atiywhere, to me?” 








had never been been his thought to come; and he 


“Yow might,” cried Kitty,—so near an outbreak 


now she was on the véry verge—‘‘ you might have 
liked—have liked to—to meet your friends!” 

“ Friends!” echoed Musgrave, looking round at 
the Hall, the groves, the avenues, with a broad 
sweeping eye. ‘ What is it friends can do fur me?” 
Kitty’s tears broke into a full sharp shower. Spite 
of her striving, spite of the strong curb, they fellina 
hard, hot burst, and she started up to fly away. 

* Kitty, Kitty!” Abie cried, catching at her skirt. 
She would not staygeshe had been so full of love to 
this man, the agony of her swift overthrow was 
more than she could bear. Over the bridge she 
meant to go, out into the little thicket, where the 
same trees that had witnessed the confession of her 
joy should look on whilst it was laid low; but she 
gave one glance at the brook-side where death had 
come to her, and she saw Abie raising himself, with 
a speed perilous to his enfeebled limb, that he might 
get to her and pluck her back. 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” rang his cry again; and his arms 
were out that she might come. 

Kitty turned—back upon the smooth bank, down 
upon the short crisp grass; and Abie snatched * 
and drew her closely to his breast. 

** Little girl,” he cried—“ Little girl! has it come 
to this?” 

No answer for him; nothing but the dear head 
close upon hie breast. 

“ Why, little girl!’ was his cry again. “My Kit- 
ty! Isn’t.this little girl’s faith as strong as mine?” 
Kitty found faint voice through her tears then. 
“T have no faith at all,” she sobbed; “I am very 
foolish; very weak.”’ 


spoken to him, and the eyes that again sank low, 
“have 1 been cruel? Ought I not to have relied on 
you being strong?” 

** You are the best,’ sobbed Kitty. “It is 4 1 
who am not good; it is my weak fault. Forgive me, 
and let me go.” 

“Go!” cried Abie, holding her more tight. ‘‘ Now 
I have once had you, you shall never go away! No, 
little Kitty! My little Kitty! You muststay now!” 

“ But you never would!” eaid Kitty, through her 
sobs—‘‘ you never would, if I had not been so weak! 
You will mock at me by-and-by!” 

‘¢ Why, Kit, listen!” cried Abie. “I never should 
have held back without a word, if 1 had not loved 
you asI do? I meant to have worked hard—the 
hardest; to have denied myself everything; to have 
had no expense I could have done without; so that 
in three years, perhaps, I should have worked my- 
self back to what I was before; and then, my Kitty, 
love, I should have come to you, the crown of all my 
laboring, and told you what I tell younow. Areyou 
clear, my Kitty, about that?” 

“Yes.” And Kitty let the kisses fall upon her 
lips, and did not take her held hand away. 

“I did not speak,” Abie went on, ‘‘ because I 
would not have any one looking shy upon you. Do 
you understand? 

“TI might have lost you so, I know,” he added; 
“ that was my only fear. But I was a/most sure, 
Kitty; and if I had been mistaken, it would only 
have proved that it was better I had never told! It 
would have shown you didn’t care, Kitty. Do you 
see it all now?” 

There came from Kitty just the anticipation of a 
smile. “ But if you didn’t tell me,” she asked, ‘if 
you never spoke, how was I to know?” 

The kisses fell swiftly and frequently at this. “You 
should have known,” cried Abie, “that I couldn't 
see you without thinking you the dearest little Kitty 
in the world! and if you loved me, you should have 
been certain that I loved you!” 

“I wish,” cried Kitty, with the sparkle of her 
usual self—*‘ I wish, to tease you, I dared deny now 
that I do!” 

‘Abie’s response to which was impeded much by 
kisses; but it went, as Kitty's quick ears understood 
it: “You merry Kit! How could I know such a 
great deep waterfall was under a face like thie?” 

And at night, whén the sun had tarned from gold 
to gray. and the moon had crept up silently to her 
work, Kitty left the old woods and park of Ashbury 
to get back with her mother to the Combe, and a 
pretty confidence she had to mingle with her affec- 
tion and her chat. She had to tell of Abie; of what 
he had said to her; of the time it would take to 
work himself free. He and she had thought to be 


‘ just as they were, she said; to have no engagement 


beyond an understanding that they were tied togeth- 
er by @ great strong love.. And then, when Abie was 
what he hoped to be, he would come to the Combe 
to say what he bad to say, and then—and then— 
Kitty would like to know what papa and mamma 
would answer in retarn! 

Mr. Courtney put his hands out with only feeble 
comprehension of what she told. “ You are my own 
little girl, Kitty!” was his plea. ‘ You mustn’t 
leave your poor old father! You mustn’t go away!’ 

But Mrs. Courtney’s comnient was pitche! to a 
very different tone. ‘Gracious, Catherine!” she 
eried, “ is that why you staid so long at Abel Mus- 
grave’s side? I saw you sitting there; but I never 
thought it would have come to tbis. Why, child, 
the man is only jast recovering from ruin, and to 
think of you /” 





Nevertheless, when the three years were ovr, 
there was no “ No.” Goodluck came to aid Mus- 
grave’s good endeavor; and when people saw to 
what an estsblishment he had returned, they began 
to hint that Mrs Courtney had managed very well, 
and that perhaps Kitty couldn’t have done better, 





even had she tried! 


““ Why, Kit,” cried Abie, kissing the lips that had - 
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SOMEWHERE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





Linger not long, O weary, restless hours! 
Haste till your drooping feet find fairer ways; 
Somewhere the summer waits for us, with flowers, 
Somewhere, beyond the hills, w 


. golden days. 
Somewhere for us the roses keep their blush, 

And crowds of sunbeams, bound in glittering sheaves 
Ready to strew our pathway, green and lush, 

Are hidden mid the sleepy, silken leaves. 


Somew here sweet waterfalls are learning tunes 
To charm our vexed ears, when toil is past; 

Somewhere for us clear daylights, Instrous moons, 
Keep all their light and music till the last. 


Somewhere for us waits joy, though all these years 
We've wandered, missing her bright company,— 
Waits, weaving rainbows of our fallen tears 
To arch the sweet skies of those days to be, 


Somewhere for us wait rest and tender calm, 
Peace, sweet as May breath after months of snow, 

Somewhere waits dearer love, whose costly balm 
Fills all the soul with an enchanted glow. 


O dearest heart! I know that for us still 
Are kept by pitying angels life's best things; 

And though they hold them long, through dark and ill, 
They U one day drop them from their silvery wings. 
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HOW WE GOT POSSESSION OF THE TUILERIES, 


BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 





CHAPTER I. 
HEADS OR TAILS? 


I LIKE political ovations. It is a very pleasant 
thing to perambulate Europe in the guise of a re- 
generator, sowing the good seed of political economy 
in places which have hitherto been barren, and en- 
lightening the heathen upon the texture of calico, 
end the blessings of unreciprocal free-trade. I 
rather flatter myself that I have excited considera- 
lle sensation in certain quarters of Europe, pre- 
viously plunged in darkness, and unillumined by 
the argand lamp of Manchester ‘philosophy. Since 
September last, I have not been idle, but have borne 
the banner of regeneration from the Laltic to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

As the apostle of peace and plenty, I have every- 
where been rapturously greeted. Never, I believe, 
was there a sincerer, a more earnest wish prevalent 
throughout the nations for the maintenance of uni- 
versal tranquillity than now; never a better security 
for that fraternisation which we all so earnestly 
desire; never a more peaceful or unrevolutionary 
epoch. Such, at least, were my ideas a short time 
ago, when, after having fulfilled a secret mission of 
some delicacy ina very distant part of the Conti- 
nent, I turned my face homewards, and retraced my 
steps in the direction of my own Glaswegian Mecca. 
In passing through Italy, I found that country deep- 
ly engaged in plans of social organization, and much 
cheered by the sympathizing presence of a member 
of her Britannic Majesty’s cabinet. It was delight- 
fal to witness the good feeling which seemed to pre- 
vail between the British unaccredited minister and 
the scum of the Avgsonian population—the mutual 
politeness and sympathy exhibited by each of the 
high contracting parties—and the perfect under- 
standing on the part of the Lazzaroni, of the motives 
which had induced the northern peer to absent 
himeelf from felicity awhile, and devote the whole of 
his vast talents and genius to the cause of foreign 
insurrection. I had just time to congratulate Pope 
Pius upon the charming prospect which was before 
him, and to say a few hurried words regarding the 
superiority of cotton to Christianity as a universal 
tranquillizing medium, when d¢dertain unpleasant 
rumors from the frontier forced their way to the 
Eternal City, apd convinced me of the propriety of 
continuing my retreat towards the land of my 
nativity. Not that I fear steel, or have any ab- 
stract repugnance to grape, but my mission was 
emphatically one of peace; I had a great duty to 
discharge to my country, and that might have been 
Jamentably curtailed by the bul'et of some blunder- 
ing Austrian. 

Behold me, then, at Paris—that Aspasian capital 
of the world. I have often visited it before in the 
character of a tourist and literateur, but never until 
now as a politician. True, I was not accredited; I 
enjoyed neither diplomatic rank, nor the more sooth- 
ing salary which is its accompaniment. But, in these 
times, such distinctions are rapidly fading away. 
I had seen with my own eyes a good deal of spon- 
tanevus diplomacy, which certainly did not seem to 
fiow in the regular channel; and, furthermore, I 
could personally testify to the weight attached abroad 
to private commercial! crusades. 1 needed no official 
costume; 1 was the representative of a popular 
movement; I was the champion of a claes; and my 
name and my principles were alike familiar to the 
ears of the illuminati of Europe. Formerly | had 
been proud of associating with Eugene Sue, Charles 
Nodier, Paul de Kock, and other characters of 
ephemeral literary celebrity; I had wasted my time 
in orgies at the Cafe de Londres, or the Rocher de 
Cancale, and was but too happy to be admitted to 
those little parties of pleasure in Which the mejurity 
of the cavalie:s are feuilletonists, and the dames, 


, ares stars from the constellation of the Theatre 





des Varietes. Now 1 looked back on this former 
phase of my existence with a consciousness of having 
wasted my energies. I had shot into another sphere 
—was entitled to take rank with Thiers, O.Jillon 
Barrot, Cremieux, and other champions of the peo- 
ple; and I resulved to comport myself accordingly. 
I do not feel at liberty to enter into the exact de- 
tails of the public busfness whigh detained me for 
some time in Paris. It is enough to say, that I was 
warmly and cordially received, and on the best 
possible terms with the members of the exireme 
gauche. 

One afternoon about the middle of February, I 
was returning from the Chamber of Deputies, medi- 
tating very seriously upon the nature of a debate 
which I had just heard, regarding the opposition of 
ministers to the holding of a Reform banquet in 
Paris, and in which my friend Barrot bad borne a 
very conspicuous share. At the corner of the Place 
de la Concorde, I observed a tall swarthy man in the 
uniform of the National Guard, engaged in cheapen- 
ing a poodle. I thought I recognized the tace— 
hesitated, stopped, and in a moment was in the 
arms of my illustrious friend, the Count of Monte- 
Christo, and Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie! 

** Capdibious !” cried the author of Trois Mous- 
quetaires—‘* Who would have thought to see you 
here? Welcome, my dear Dunsbunner, a thousand 
times to Paris. Where have you been these hun- 
dred years?” 

*‘ Voyaging, like yourself, to the East, my dear 
marquis,” replied I. 

“Ah, bah! That is an old joke. I never was 
nearer Egypt than the Bois de Boulogne; however, 
I did manage to mystify the good public about the 
batbs of Alexandria. But how came you here just 
now? Dix mille tonnerres! They told me you had 
been made pair d’ Angleterre.” 

*‘*Why, no; not exactly. There was some talk of 
it, I believe. But jealousy—jealousy, you know—” 

‘Ah, yes—I comprehend! Ce vilain Palmerston, 
n'est-ce pas? But that is always the way; min- 
isters are always the same. You will hardly credit 
it, my dear friend, but I—I with my ancient title— 
and the most popular author of France, am not even 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies!” 

** You amaze me!” 

** Yes—atter all, you manage better in England, 
There is that little D’Israeli—very clever man— 
Monceton Milles, Bourring, and Wakeley, all in the 
legislature; while here the literary interest is alto- 
gether unrepresented.” 

‘Surely, my dear marquis, you forget—there’s 
Lamartine.” 

“Lamartine! a mere sentimentalist—a nobody! 
No, my dear friend; France must be regenerated. 
The daughter of glory, she cannot live without 
progression.” 

“ How, marquis? I thought that you and Mont- 
pensier—” 

‘“ Were friends? True enough. It was I who 
settled the Spanish marriages. There, I rather flat- 
ter myself, I had your perfidious Albion on the hip. 
But, to say the truth, Iam tired of family alliances. 
We want something more to keep us alive—some- 
thing startling, in short—sometbing like the Pyra- 
mids and Moscow, to give us an impulse forward 
into the dark gulf of futurity. The limits of Algeria 
are too contracted for the finttering of our national 
banner. We want freedom, less taxation, and amore 
extended frontier.” 

“And cannot all these,’ said I, unwilling to lose 
the opportunity of converting so remarkable a man 
as the Count of Monte-Christo to the grand prin- 
ciples of Manchester—‘‘ cannot these be attained by 
more peaceful methods than the subversion of gen- 
eral tranquillity? What is freedom, my dear 
marquis, but an unlimited exportation of cotton 
abroad, with double task hours of wholesome labor 
at home? How will you diminish your taxation 
better, than by reducing all duties on imports, until 
the deficit is laid directly upon the shoulders of a 
single uncomplaining class? Why seek to extend 
your frontier, whilst we in England, out of sheer 
love to the world at large, are rapidly demolishing 
our colonies? Did you ever happen,” continued I, 
pulling from my pocket a bundle of the Manchester 
manifestos, ‘‘ te peruse any of these glorious epitomes 
of reason and of political science? Are you familiar 
with the soul-stirring tracts of Thompson and of 
Bright? Did you ever read the Socialist’s scheme 
for universal philanthropy, which Cobden—” 

** Peste!” replied the illustrious nobleman, ‘‘ what 
the deuce do we care forthe opinions of Monsieur 
Tonson, or any of your low manufacturers? By my 
honor, Danshunner, I am afraid you are losing your 
head. Don’t you know, my dear fellow, that all 
great revolutions spring from us, the men of genius? 
It is we who are the true rousers of the people; we, 
the poets and romancers, who are the source of all 
legitimate power. Witness Voltaire, Rousseau, De 
Beranger, and—I may say it without any imputation 
of vanity—the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie!”” 

* Yours is a new theory!” said I, musingly. 

* New! Pray pardon me—it is as old as literature 
itself! No revolution can be effectual unless it has 
the fine arts for its basis. Simple as I stand here, I 
demand no more time than a month to wrap Europe 
in universal war.” 

* You don’t say so seriously?” 

**On my honor.” 

** Give me leave to doubt it.” 

** Should you like a proof?” 

** Not on so great a scale, certainly. Iam afraid 
the results would be too serious to justify the ex- 
periment.” 





“Ah, bah! You are a philanthropist. What are 
a few thousand lives compared with the triumph of 
mind?” 

**Not much to you, perhaps, but certainly some- 
thng to the owners. But come, my dear friend, you 
are jesting. You don’t mean to insinuate that you 
possess any such power?” 

“Ido indeed.” 

‘But the means? Granting that you have the 
power—and all Europe acknowledges the extra- 
ordinary faculties of the author of Monte-Christo— 
some time would be required for their development, 
You cannot hope to inoculate the mind of a nation 
in a moment.” 

“I did not say a moment—I said a month.” 

“And dare I ask your recipe?” 

“A very simple one. Two romances, each in ten 
volumes, and a couple of melodramas.” 

“ What! of your own?” 

** Of mine,” replied the Marquis de la Pailleterie. 

‘*] wish to heaven that I knew how you set about 
it. I have heard G. P. R James backed for a 
volume a month, but this sinks him into utter insig- 
nificance.” 

** There is no difficulty in explaining it. He writes 
—I never do.” 

** You never write?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘* Then how the mischief do you manage?” 

“TI compose. *Since I met you, I have composed 
and dictated a whole chapter of the Memoirs .of a 
Physician?” 

* Dictated?” 

“To be sure. It is already written down, and will 
be circulated throughout Paris to-morrow,” 

** Monsieur le Marquis—have I the honor to hold an 
interview with Satan?” 

** Mon cher, vous me flattez beaucoup! I have not 
thought it necessary to intrust my experiences to 
the sympathizing bosom of M. Frederic Soulie.” 

“ Have youa tamiliar spirit, then?” said I, cast- 
ing a suspicious glance towards the pod@le, then 
vigorously engaged in hunting through its woolly 
fleece. 

The marquis smiled. 

“The ingenuity of your supposition, my dear 
friend, deserves a specific answer. I have indeeda 
familiar spirit—that it, 1 am possessed of a con- 


fidant, ready at all times, though absent, to chroni- |. 


cle my thoughts, and to express, in corresponding 
words, the spontaneous emotions of my soul. Nay, 
you need not start, The art is an innocent one, and 
its practice, though divulged, would not expose me 
in any way to the censures of the church.” 

* You pique my curiosity strangely !”” 

“ Well, then, listen. For some years I have paid 
the utmost attention to the science of animal mag- 
netism, an art which undoubtedly lay at the founda- 
tion;of the ancient Chaldean lore, and which, though 
now revived, has been debased by the artifices and 
quackery of knaves. I need not go into details. 
After long search, I have succeeded in finding a 
being which, in its dormant or spiritual state, has an 
entire affinity with my own. When awake, you 
would suppose Leontine Deschappelies to be a mere 
ordinary though rather interesting female, endowed 
certainly with a miraculous sensibility for music, but 
not otherwise in any way remarkable. But, when 
asleep, she becomes as it were the counterpart or 
retlex of myself. Every thought which passes 
through my bosom simultaneously arises in bers. 
I do not need even to utter the words. By some 
miraculous process, these present themselves as 
vividly to her as if I had bestowed the utmost labor 
upon composition. I have but to throw her into a 
magnetic sleep, and my literary product for the day 
is secured. I go foith through Paris, mingle in 

society, appear idle and insouciant; and yet all the 
while the ideal personages of my tale are passing 
over the mirror of my mind, and performing their 
allotted duty. I have reached such perfection in the 
art, that I can compose two or even three romances 
at once. Ireturn towards evening, and then I find 
Leontine, pale indeed and exhausted, but witha vast 
pile of manuscript before her, which contains the 
faithful transcript of my thoughts. Now, perhaps, 
you will cease to wonder at an apparent fertility, 
which, I am aware, has challenged the admiration 
and astonishment of Europe.” 

All this was uttered by Monte-Christo with such 
exemplary gravity, that I stood perfectly confound- 
ed. If true, it was indeed the solution of the great- 

est ljterary problem of the age; but I could hardly 
suppress the idea that he was making me the victim 
of a hoax. : 

“And whereabouts does she dwell, this Demoiselle 
Leontine?” said I. 

*‘At my house,” he replied; “she is my adopted 
child. Poor Leontine! sometimes when I look at 
her wasted cheek, I feel a pang of regret to think 

that she is paying so dear for a celebrity which must 
be inancrtal. But it is the fate of genius, my friend, 
and all of us must submit!’ 

As the marquis uttered this sentiment with a 
pathetic sigh, I could not refrain from glancing at 
his manly and athletic proportions. Certainly there 
was no appearance of over-fatigue or lassitude there. 
He looked the very incarnation of good cheer, and 
had contrived to avert from his own person all ves- 
tige of those calamities which he was pleased so 
feelingly to deplore. He might have been exhibited 
at the Trois Freres as a splendid result of their 
nutritive and culinary system. 

** You doubt me still, I see,” said De la Pailleterie. 
‘‘ Well, | cannot wonder at it. Such things, I know, 
sound strange in the apprehension of you incredu- 





lous islanders. But I will even give you a proof, 
Dansbunner, which is more than I would do to any 
other man—for I cannot forget the service you ren- 
dered me long ago at the Isle de Bourbon. You see 
this little instrument—put it to your ear. I shall 
summon Leontine to speak, and the sound of her 
reply will be conveyed to you through that silver 
tube, which is in strict rapport with her magnetic 
constitution ”’ 

So saying, he placed in my hand a_miniature silver 
trumpet, beautifully wrought, which I immediately 
placed to my ear. 

Monte-Christo drew himself up to bis full height, 
fixed his tine eyes earnestly upon vacuity, made 
several paeses upwards with his hand, and then 
said: 

** My friend, do you hear me? Ifso, answer.” 

Immediately, and to my unexpected surprise, there 


. thrilled through the silver tube a whisper of miracu- 


lous sweetness. 

“ Great master! I listen—I obey!” 

“May St. Mungo, St. Mirren, St. Rollox, and all 
the other western saints, have me in their keeping!” 
cried I, ‘* Heard ever mortal man aught like this?” 

**Hush—be silent!” said the marquis, “or you 
may destroy the spell. Leontine, have you con- 
cluded the chapter?” 

‘*T have,” said the voice; “shall I read the last 
sentences ?’’ 

“ Do,” replied the adept, who seemed to hear the 
response simultaneously with myself, by intuition, 

The voice went on: “At this moment the door of 
the apartment opened, and Chon rushed into the 
room. ‘ Well, my little sister, how goes it?’ ‘It is 
but too true.’ ‘ De Noailles?’ ‘No.’ Ha! D’Aiguil- 
lon?’ ‘You deceive yourself.” ‘Who then?’ 
‘ Philip de Taverney, the Chevalier Maison-Rouge!’ 
‘Ha!’ cried the countess, ‘then I am lost!’ and she 
sank senseless upon the cushions.” 

‘Well done, Leontine!’ exclaimed De la Pail- 
leterie; ‘‘ that is the seventh chapter I have com- 
posed since morning. Are you fatigued, my child?” 

‘* Very—very weary,” replied the voice, in a melan- 
choly cadence. 

** You shall have rest soon. Come hither. 
see me?” 

“Ah! you are very cruel!” 

**T understand. Cease to be fatigned—I will it!” 

“Ah! thanks, thanks!’’ 

* Do you see me now?” 

* Ido. O how handrome!” 

The marquis caressed his whiskers. 

* Where am 1?” ° 

“At the corner of the Place de la Concorde, near 
the Tuileries’ gardens. Ah, you naughty man, you 
have been smoking!” 

** Who is with me?” 

“A poodle-dog,” replied the voice. ‘What a 
pretty creature! he is just snapping at a fiy. Come 
here, poor fellow!’’ 

The poodle gave an unearthly yell, and rushed 
between the legs of Monte-Christo, thereby nearly 
capsizing that extraordinary magician. 

“ That will do, my dear marqftis,” said I, return- 
ing bim the trumpet. “I am now perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of your assertions, and can no 
longer wonder at the marvellous fertility of your 
pen—I beg pardon—of yourinvention. Pray, do not 
trouble your fair friend any further upon my ac- 
count. I have heard quite enough to satisfy me that 
I am in the presence of the most remarkable man in 
Europe.” 

“Pooh! this is a mere bagatelle. Any man might 
do the same, with aslight smattering of the occult 
sciences. But we were talking, if I recollect right, 
about moral influence and power. 1 maintain that 
the authors of: romance and melodrama are the true 
masters of the age; you, on the contrary, believe in 
free-trade and the jargon of political economy. Is it 
not 80?” 

“True. We started from that point.” 

** Well, then, would you like to see a revolution?” 

** Not on my account, my dear marquis. I own the 
interest of the spectacle, but it demands too great a 
sacrifice.’’ 

“Not atall. In fact, I have made up my mind for 
a bouleversement this spring, as 1 seriously believe it 
would tend very much to the respectability of 
France. It must come sooner or later. Louis 
Philippe is well up in years, and it cannot make 
much difference to him. Besides, I am tired of 
Guizot. He gives himself airs as a historian which 
are absolutely insufferable, and France can submit 
to it no longer. The only doubt I entertain is, 
whether this ought to bea new ministry, or an en- 
tire dynastical change.” 

** You are the best judge. For my own part, hav- 
ing no interest in the manner further than curiosity, 
a change of ministers would satisfy me.” 

“Ay, but there are considerations beyond that. 
Much may be said upon both sides. There is danger 
certainly in organic changes, at the same time we 
must work out by all means our full and legitimate 
freedom, What would you do in such a case of 
perplexity ?”’ 

Victor Hugo’s simple and romantic method of 
deciding between hostile opinions, as exemplified in 
his valuable drama of Lucrece Borgia, at once oc- 
curred to me. 

“Are you quite serious,” said I, 
effect a change of some kind?” 

“Tam,” said the marquis, 
metheus on the Caucasus.” 

“Then suppose we toss for it; and so leave the 
question of a new cabinet or dynasty entirely to the 
arbitration of fate?’”’ 


Do you 


“in wishing to 


‘‘as resolute as Pro- 
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“A good and a pious idea!’’ replied the Marquis 
de la Pailleterie. ‘‘ Here is a five-franc piece. I 
shall toss, and you shall call.” 

Up went the dollar, big with the fate of France, 
twirling in the evening air. 

“Heads for a new ministry!” cried I, and the 
coin fell. chinking on the gravel. We both rushed 


up. : 

* It is tails!said the marquis, devoutly. ‘ Des- 
tiny! thou hast willed it, and I am but thine instru- 
ment. Farewell, my friend; in ten days you shall 
hear more of this. Meantime, I must be busy. 
Poor Leontine! thou hast a heavy task before thee!” 

·It you are going bomewards,” said I, “ permit 

me to accompany you so far. Our way lies to- 
gether.” 

* Not so,” replied the marquis, thoughtfully. ved 
dine to-day at Vefour’s, and in the evening I must 
attend the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin. I°am 
never so much alone as in the midst of excitement. 
O France, France! what doI not endure for thee!” 

So saying, Monte-Christo extended his hand, 
which I wrung affectionately within my own. I 
felt proud of thé link which bound me to so high 
and elevated a being. 

“Ah, my friend!” said I, “ah, my friend! there 
is yet time to pause. Would it not be wiser and 
better to f»rego this enterprise altogether?” 

“* You forget,” replied the other, solemnly. ‘ Des- 
tiny has willed it. Go, let us each fulfil our des- 
tiny!” 

So saying, this remarkable man tucked the poodle 
under his arm, and in a few moments was lost to 
my view amidst the avenues of the garden of the 
Tuileries. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE IDES OF MARCH, 


SEVERAL days elapsed, during which Paris main- 
tained its customary tranquillity. The eye of a 
stranger could have observed very little alteration 
in the demeanor of the populace; and even in the 
salons there was no strong surmise of any coming 
event of importance. In the capital of France one 
looks for @ revolution as quietly as the people of 
England await the advent of “ the coming man.” 
The event is always prophesied—sometimes appa- 


rently upon the eve of being fulfilled; but the fail- 


ures are 80 numerous as to prevent inordinate dis- 
appointment. In the Chamber there were some 
growlings about the Reform banquet, and the usual 
vague threats if any attempt should be made to 
coerce the liberties of the people; but these demon- 
strations had been so often repeated, that nobody 
had faith in any serious or critical result. 

Little Thiers, to be sure, blustered; and Odillon 
Barrot assumed pompous airs, and tried to look like 
a Roman citizen at our small patriotic cosmopolitan 
reunions; but I never could believe that either of 
them was thoroughly in earnest. We all know the 
game that is played in Britain, where the doors of 
the ministerial cabinet are constructed on the prin- 
ciple of a Dutch clock. When it is fair weather, 
the ambitious figure of Lord John Russell is seen 
mounting guard onthe outside—when it threatens 
to blow, the small sentry retires, and makes way 
for the Tamworth grenadier. Just so it is in Paris. 
Guizot, if wheeled from his perch, was expected to 
be replaced by the smarter and more enterprising 
Thiers, and slumbrous Duchatel by the broad- 
chested and beetle-browed Barrot. 

At the same time [ could not altogether shut my 
eyes to the more active state of the press. I do not 
mean to aver that the mere political articles ex- 
hibited more than their usual vigor; but through- 
out the whole literature of the day there ran an 
under-current of revolutionary feeling which be- 
tokened wonderful unatimity. Less than usual was 
said about Marengo, Austerlitz, or even the three 
glorious days of July. » The minds of men were 
directed further back, to a period when the Repub- 
lic was allin all, when France stood isolated among 
the nations, great in crime, and drunken with her 
new-won freedom. The lapse of half a century is 
enough to throw asort of halo around the memory 
of the veriest villain and assassin. We have seen 
Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard exhumed from their 
graves to be made the heroes of modern romance; 
and the same alchemy was now applied to the hon- 
ored ashes of Anacharsis Clootz, and other patriots 
of the Reign of Terror. 

All this was done very insidigusly, and, I must 
say, with consummate skill. Six or seven simul- 
taneous romances reminded the public of its former 
immunity from rule, and about as many melodramas 
denounced utter pedition to tyranny. I liked the 
fun. Man is by nature a revolutionary animal, 
especially when he has nothing to lose; and it is 
needless to remark that a very small portion indeed 
of my capital was invested in the foreign fands. 

I saw little of my friend the marquis, beyond 
meeting him at the usual promenades, and bowing 
to him at the theatres, where he never failed to 
present himself. A casual observer would have 
thought that De la Pailieterie had no other earthly 
vocation than to perambulate Paris as a mete votary 
of pleasure. Once or twice, however, towards even- 
ing, I encountered him in his uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard, with fire in his eye, haste in his step, 
and: a settled deliberation on his forehead; and I 
could not help, as 1 gazed upon him, feeling trans- 
ported backwards to the period of Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis. 

At length I received the expected billet, and on 
the appointed evening rendered — punctually at 





his house. The rooms were already more than half 
filled by the company. 

‘Are the Ides of March come?” said I, pressing 
the proffered hand of Monte-Christo. 

**Come—but not yet over,” he replied. “ You 
have seen the new play which has produced such a 
marked sensation?” 

‘lL have. Wonderful production! Whose is.it?” 

A mysterious smile played upon the lip of my 
friend. 

“Come,” said he, “let me introduce you to a 
countryman, a sympathizer; one who, like you, is 
desirous that our poor country should participate in 
the blessings of the British loom. Mr. Hutton Bags- 
by—Mr. Dunshunner.” 

Bagsby was a punchy man, with a bald head, and 
@ nose which betokened his habitual addiction to the 
fiery grape of Portugal. 

“Servant, sir!” said he. “ Understand’ you’re a 
free-trader, supporter of Cobden’s principles, and 
inclined to go the whole hog. Glad to see a man of 
common understanding here. Damme, sir, when I 
speak to these French fellows about calico, they 
begin to talk about fraternity; which, as I take it, 
means eating frogs, for I don’t pretend to understand 
their outlandish gibberish.” 

“ Every nation has its hobby, you know, Mr. 
Bagsby,” I replied. ‘“ We consider ourselves more 
practical than the French, and stick to the main 
chance; they, on the other hand, are occupied with 
social grievances, and what they call the rights of 
labor.” 

‘“* Rights of labor!” exclaimed Bagsby. ‘‘ Hanged 
if I think labor has got any rights at all. Blow all 
protection! say I. Look after the interests of the 
middle classes, and let capital have its swing. As 
for those confounded working fellows, who cares 


.about them? We don’t, i can answer for that. When 


I was in the League, we wanted to bring corn down, 
in order to get work cheaper; and, now that we’ve 
g:t it, do you think we will stand any rubbish about 
rights? These French fellows are a poor set; they 
don’t understand sound commercial principles.” 

‘Hal Lamoriciere!” said our host, accosting a 
general officer who just then entered the apartment; 
“how goes it? Any result from to-day’s demon- 
stration at the Chambers?”’ 

‘“* Ma foi! I should say there is. The banquets 
are forbidden. There is a talk about impeaching 
ministers; and, in the meantime, the artillery- 
wagons are rumbling through the streets in scores.” 

“Then our old friend Macaire is likely to make a 
stand?” 

“It is quite possible that the respectable gentle- 
man may try it,’’ said the commandant, regaling 
himself with a pinch. “ By the way, the National 
Guard must turn out to-morrow early. The rappel 
will be beat by daybreak. There is a stir already in 
the Boulevards; and, as I drove here, I saw the peo- 
ple in thousands reading the evening journals by 
torch-light.” 

**Such is liberty!’ exclaimed a little gentleman, 
who had been listening eagerly to the general. 
“Such is liberty! she holds her bivouac at night- 
fall by the torch of reason; and, on the morrow, 
the dawn is red with the brightness of the sun of 
Austerlitz!” 

A loud hum of applause followed the enunciation 
of this touching sentiment. 

* Our friend is great to-night,” whispered Monte- 


Christo; “and he may be greater to-morrow. If 


Louis Philippe yields, he may be prime-minister— 
if tiring begins, I have a shrewd notion he wont be 
anywhere Ah, Monsieur Albert! welcome from 
Cannes. We have been expecting you for some 
time, and you havé arrived not a moment too soon!” 

The individual thus accosted was of middle height, 
ad vauced age, and very plainly dressed. He worea 
rusty gray surtout, trousers of plaid check, and the 
lower part of his countenance was buried in the folds 
of a black cravat. The features were remarkable; 
and, somehow or other, I thought that I had seen 
them before. Thesmall gray eyes rolled restlessly 
beneath their shaggy pent-house; the cheek-bones 
were remarkably prominent; a deep furrow was cut 
on either side of the mouth; and the nose, which 
was of singular conformation, seemed endowed with 
spontaneous life, and performed a series pf extra- 
ordinary mechanical revolutions. Altogether, the 
appearance of the man impressed me with the idea 
of strong, ill-regulated energy, and of that restless 
activity which is emphatically the mother of mis- 
chief. 

Monsieur Albert did not seem very desirous of 
courting attention. He rather winked than replied 
to our host, threw a suspicious look at Bagsby, who 
was staring him in the face, honored me with a sur- 
vey, and then edged away into the crowd. I felt 
rather curious to know something more about him. 

‘* Pray, my dear marquis,” said I, “who may this 
Monsieur Albert be?” 

“Albert! Is it possible that you do not—but I 
forget. I can only tell you, mon cher, that this 
Monsieur Albert is a very remarkable man, and will 
be heard of hereafter among the ranks of the people. 
You seem to suspecta mystery? Well, well! There 
are mysteries in all great dramas, such as that which 
is now going on around us; so for the present you 
must be content to know my friend as simple Albert, 
ouvrier.” 

“ Hanged if I haven’t seen that fellow in the 
black choker before!’’ said Mr. Bagsby; “or, at all 
events, I’ve seen his double. I say, Mr. Dunshunner, 
who is the chap that came ip just now?” 

‘*] really cannot tell, Mr. Bagsby. Monte-Christo 
calls him simply Mr. Albert, a workman.” 





“ That’s their fraternity, I suppose! If I thought 
he was an operative, I’d be off in the twinkling of 
a billy-roller. But it’s all a hoax. Do you'know, I 
think he’s very like a certain noble—” 

Here an aide-de-camp, booted and sparred, dashed 
into the apartment. 

‘*General! you are wanted immediately; the 
emeute has begun, half Paris is rushing to arms, and 
they are singing the Marseillaise through the 
streets!” — 

“Anything else?” said the general, who, with in- 
imitable sang froid, was sipping a tambler of orgeat. 

* Guizot has resigned.” 

‘*Bravol”’ cried the little gentleman above re- 
ferred to—and he cut a caper that might have done 
credit to Vestris. “ Bravo! there is some chance for 
capable men now.” 

**T was told,” continued the aide-de-camp, “as I 
came along, that Count Mole had been sent for.’’ 

‘¢Mole! bah! an imbecile!” muttered the dimin- 
utive statesman. ‘It was not worth a revolution 
to produce such a miserable result.” 

‘And what say the people?”’ asked our host. 

* Cela ne suffit pas!” 

“ Ah, les bons citoyens! Ah! les braves garcons ! 
Jeles connais!” And here the candidate for office 
executed a playful pirouette. 

‘ Nevertheless,” said Lamoriciere, ‘we must do 
our duty.” 

*¢ Which is?” interrupted De la Pailleterie. 

**To see the play played out, at all events,” re- 
plied the military patriot; “and therefore, mes- 
sieurs, I have the honor to wish you all a very good 
evening.” 

‘\But stop, general,” cried two or three voices: 
‘¢ what would you advise us to do?” 

‘In the first pléce, gentlemen,” replied the war- 
rior, and his words were listened to with the deepest 
attention, ‘‘ I would recommend you, as the streets 
are in a disturbed state, to see the ladies home. 
That duty performed, you will probably be guided 
by your own sagacity and tastes. The National 
Guard will, of course, muster at their quarters. 
Gentlemen who are of an architectural genius will 
probably be gratified by an opportunity of inspect- 
ing several barricades in different parts of the city; 
and I have always observed, that behind a wall of 
this description there is little d from a p e 
bullet. Others, who are fond of fireworks, may pos- 
sibly find an opportunity of improving themselves 
in the pyrotechnic art. But I detain you, gentle- 
men, I fear unjustifiably; and as I observe that the 
firing has begun, I have the honor once more to re- 
new my salutations.” 

And in fact a sharp fusillade was heard without, 
towards the conclusion of the general’s harangue. 
The whole party was thrown into confusion; several 
ladies showed symptoms of fainting, and were in- 
continently received in the arms of their respective 
cavaliers. 

The aspiring statesman had disappeared. Wheth- 
er he got under a sofa, or up the chimney, I do not 
know, but he vanished utterly from my eyes. Monte- 
Christo was in a prodigious state of excitement. 

“I have kept my word, you see,” he said; ‘this 
may be misconstrued in history, but I call upon you 
to bear witness that the revolution was a trinmph 
of genius. O France!” continued he, filling his 
pocket with macaroons, ‘‘ the hour of thine emanci- 
pation has come!” 

Observing a middle-aged lady making towards the 
door without male escort, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to tender my services, in compliance with 
the suggestions of the gallant Lamoriciere. I wasa 
good deal obstructed, however, by Mr. Hutton Bags- 
by, who, in extreme alarm, was cleaving to the skirts 
of my garments. 

“Can I be of the slightest assistance in offering 
my escort to madame?” said I, with a respectful 
bow. 

The lady looked at me with the most unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘* Monsieur mistakes, I believe,’ said she, quietly. 
‘¢ Perhaps he thinks I carry a fan. Look here—” 
and she exhibited the butt of an enormous horse- 
pistol. ‘The authoress of Lelia knows well how to 
command respect for herself.” 

‘George Sand!” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

‘* The same, monsieur; who will be happy to meet 
you this evening at an early hour, behind the barri- 
cade of the Rue Montmartre.” 

O good Lord!” cried Mr. Hutton Bagsby, “ here 
is a precious kettle of fish! They are firing out 
yonder like mad; they’!l be breaking into the houses 
next, and we’ll all be murdered to a man.” 

* Do not be alarmed, Mr. Bagsby; this is a mere 
political revolution. The people have no animosity 
whatever to strangers.” 

* Haven’t they? I wish you had seen the way the 
waiter looked this morning at my dressing-case. 
They’d tie me up to the lamp-post at once for the 
sake of my watch and seals! And I don’t know a 
single word of their bloody language. I wish the 
leaders of the League had been hanged before they 
sent me here.” 

** What! then you are here upon a mission?” 

** Yes, I’m a delegate, as they call it. O Lord, 1 
wish somebody would take me home!” 

‘¢ Where do you reside, Mr. Bagsby?” 

“TI don’t know the name of the street, and the 
man who brought me here has just gone away with 
a gun! Odear! what shall [ do?” 

I really felt considerably embarrassed. By this 
time Monte-Christo and most of his guests had 
departed, and I knew no one to whom I could con- 
sign the unfortunate and terrified free-trader. I 





sincerely pitied poor Bagsby, who was eminently 
unfitted for this sort of work; and was just about to 
offer him an asylum in my own apartments, when I 
felt my shoulder touched, and turning round, recog- 
nized the intelligent though sarcastic features of 
Albert the owvrier. 

You are botu English?” he said in a perfectly 
pure dialect. “ Hh bien, I like the English, and f 
wish they understood us better. You are in diffi- 
culties. Well, I will assist. Come with me. Yvu 
may depend upom the honor of a member of the 
Institute. Workman as I am, I have some infiuence 
here. Come—is it a bargain? Only one cavtion, 
gentlemen; remember where you are, and that 
the watchwords for the night are fraternite, egalite! 
You comprehend? Let us lose no time, but tollow 
me.” 

So saying, he strode to the door. Bagsby said not a 
word, but clutched my arm. Batas we descended 
the staircase, he muttered in my ear as well as the 
chattering of his teeth would allow: 

“It is he—I am perfectly certain! Who on earth 
would have believed this! O Lord Harry!” 
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HAIR DyEs.—A great deal has been written about 
hair lately, but always treating it as though it had 
no more intimate connection with the human body 
than the seaweed has to the stone to which it clings. 
We are told how we may dye our hair black, blae, 
green or red; and a few courageous individuals have 
not been afraid to submit their hair to the operation 
of the different liquids necessary to change it from 
one color to another. The’vagaries of fashion are so 
strange and so little under the control of geod taste, 
that it would not be safeto say that there may not 
be a run on the green as well as on the red; but it is 
evident that the great bulk of those who dye their 
hair will be people whose hair is of nocolor at all, 
and these are just the people who are likely to suffer 
most by the practice, and for reasons which will 
presently be stated. Most people are aware that a 
hair is a hollow tube, of itself colorless, but present- 
ing a black, brown, or red appearance according to 
the color of the substance with which it is filled. 
We are further told that the hair is porous, and that 
the coloring fluid enters by these pores. Now, sup- 
posing the hair to be without color—in other words, 
to have become white—it is because there is a cesaa- 
tion of the secretion of the coloring matter; the tube 
is, in fact, empty. If, then, a fluid is used to give it 
a color which contains poisonous ingredients, it is 
evident that this poison would not only be absorbed 
by the skin, but the hair would constitute myriads of 
ducts to convey the poison through the scalp. Some 
of these liquids appear harmless enough, though 
the changes they cause when mixed with others are 
so extraordinary, that no man can say what effect 
they might produce if they were carried into the 
blood. But some of the hair dyes that have been 
specified are positive poisons, too, of a most virulent 
character. Of these, preparations of lead and mer- 
cury are the most dangerous, though they are by no 
means the only ones that enter into the compssition 
of hair-dyes; and what adds to the danger of using 
them is, that they are not eliminated from the sys- 
tem in the course of the circulation, but, on the con- 
trary, they accumulate, and must eventually be 
productive of great and serious evils. If people 
must use hair-dyes, let them carefully avoid such as 
contain mineral substances; there may or may not 
be danger in the employment of vegetable extracts, 
but there is no doubt at all about the mineral, 





Tue SHOOTING Fisu.—This very remarkable fish 
is a native of the West Indies. Nature has con- 
structed this aquatic sportsman ina very singular 
manner, but one: admirably ada; ted to his sporting 
predilections. The fish has a hollow cylindrical beak. 
He frequents the rivers on the seashore in search of 
food, and from the unusual manner in which he pro- 
vides for his daily wants, he derives his name. When 
this hungry gentleman espies a fiy or an insect not 
taking due care of himself, but sitting on plants in 
shallow water, he swims away to the distance of 
four or five feet, and often of six feet, that he may 
take aim at his prey, and when he has done so to his 
satisfaction, he then, with an amazing dexterity and 
cleverness, ejects out of his tube-like mouth one drop 
of water, which is so well directed, and so swiftly 
shot forth, that it never fails to knock the fly into the 
water, and once there, all hope of escape is gone— 
the fish darts upon its prey and eagerly devours it; 
thus supplying us with another instance of the diver- 
sified mode in which nature qualifies its countless 
millions of creatures with the powers necessary for 
procuring food. 


A WARNING.—A woman acting as midwife at 
Hovghton, Michigan, asserts that on a recent occa- 
sion when she was holding a child two weeks old iy 
her arms, and a physician Was preparing a prescrip- 
tion for its mother, the child raised up and uttered 
‘in a pleading tone,” thé word “ mother,” twice. 
She (the midwife) recognized this as a warning, and 
urged that the medicine should not be taken, but 
her suggestions were not heeded. Again, when the 
medicine was being taken by the mother, the child 
repeated its “‘ warning,” and before a day had passed 





the woman was dead. 
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a short time lay sermons would be popular. There is 
nothing irrelevant in the idea, for no one has an ex- 
clnsive patent tor expounding truth, and Theodore 
Parker ured to say we should accept it if it came. to 


us from “the pit;” but the excellent pews have no ' 


such smutchy association to lessen the effect of the 
truth they might give. 





Father Hecker, a Catholic clergyman of much 
ability, has delivered a lecture bere lately that has 
stirred the bile of the reverend clergy of the Protest- 
ant faith exceedingly. The father merely argued, 
very boldly, that there were only two roads the Prot- 
estant church of this country was travelling—one to 
infidelity, the other to Catholicism. The assumption 
that the Catholic is the true church is an offence of 
very high character in the estimation of sectarians, 
yet the ground is as strongly maintained by them 
that theirs is the only true system whose teachings 
lead to happiness. ‘This is shown in the refusal of 
such to give the hand of fellowship to liberal sects, 
whose creeds and whose works entitle them to the 
name of Christian as much as their own. We do 
not feel much alarmed at sermons like this of Father 
Hecker. The question is: Is what.he has stated 
true or not? If true, it will stand; if not true, it 
should be proved false by conduct to best illustrate 
the Christian character. The excitement the lecture 
caused revealed a great degree of sensitiveness ; more 
than the thing warranted. Error has no eftect if 
the truth is left free to combat it, and if the truth, as 
assumed to be taught by the sects, is not powerful 
enough to keep people from following the error of 
Catholicism, as they understand it, who is to blame, 
and what is going to be done about it? 





.That which is attracting the most attention in 
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SEVERAL THINGS. 

The action of President Grant and Congress in 
preparing for a resubmission of the constitutions, 
hitherto rejected by them, to the people of Virginia, 
Mississippi and Texas, receives much favor among all 
moderate people in those States. Especially is this 
the case in Virginia, where the rejected constitution 
suits the views of middle men, the extremists on 
both sides opposing it. The condition of adopting 
the 15th amendment may be in the way of its adop- 
tion, but if it is rejected, and they are longér kept 
out, the blame will not rest with President Grant, 
except that he might have vetoed the act authorizing 
the ballot to which this was an amendment. There 
is so strong a wish prevailing, however, to get back 
into the Union that this may not affect the result. 
Once restored, the States feel that there is a chance 
tor reversing eventually some of the oppressions 
of which they complain, for though policies and 
systems may be reconstructed, it is harder to 
reconstruct men. We are glad that the movement 
to restore peace and Union has been made, even 
though late. 





The new turn the “Alabama claims ” question has 
taken, and the rejection of the treaty, are causing 
the people ts think. The idea, springirg whence we 
do not know, proposing to take the New Dominion 
in settlement of the claim, is not so wild as was the 
scheme for buying that home of the earthquake 
from the Dane for a naval depot, and we should not 
be surprised to find it hardening into fact by-and-by, 
and our new minister, Mr. Motley, instructed to fight 
it out on that line. We believe “ Barkis is willin’,” 
and that the publication of the banns would find 
very little opposition. England is, besides, sick of 
the reluctant and half-seditious colonies that area 
trouble and expense to her, with no more benetit, if 
as much, than they would be under the stars and 
stripes, therefore the abandonment of the Dominion, 
under however much pretence of reluctance, will be 
easy, and save to the national exchequer the millions 
that will else flow in some way into our own purse. 
The people to be affected by it would be willing. 
Contiguous to our own borders, the intermediate re- 
lations between the two countries are the most 
friendly, and our institutions afford the Dominion- 
ites better facilities than they now enjoy, and which 
they cannot enjoy apart. This may be all specula- 
tion, but we would be very glad to see the thing 
realized. 





Among the many things conceived for the build- 
ing up of dwindling congregations, has the preaching 
of sermons by laymen received any «ttention? Every 
society has connected with it men of wisdom and in- 
telligeuce, abundantly able and probably willing, to 
give instruction, if called upon, and we see no rea- 
son why such should not be invited to give of their 
abundance to the general good. The most brilliant 
of pastors nods occasionally, and the timely introduc- 
tion of a good meaty lay discourse would relieve the 
excellent man and enable him to revise his thunder 
fur the next week. There could be no way devised 
greater than this for enhancing interest, as every- 
body would go to church to hear what their neighbor 
might have to say, and criticize him, maybe, while 
it would quicken the parson’s wits in order not to be 
outshone by his parishioner. That laymen are fitted 
to take the position, from .study, profession, or incli- 
nation, is not to be doubted, and we do not doubt that 
rare expositions from some of them would prove the 
wisdom of their selection. Walter Scott relieved 
the weariness of his story-writing, by writing ser- 
roons, some of which, of rare merit, are printed in 
his works, The experiment is worth trying, and in 





Boston at the present time is the Coliseum in which 
the great Peace Festival is to be held in June. It is 
truly a big thing, and contemplating its vastness we 
can anticipate the grandeur that will be presented 
when it shall be filled with guests, and twenty thou- 
sand voices and a th d instr ts shall unite 
in the grand ovation to Peace. We stated, some 
time since, that every musician of note in the coun- 
try had been invited to join in the festival. Wewere 
a little premature, for “ Burly John,” of Buffalo, 
wrote us a sharp letter, saying he had not been in- 
vited, which proved that one of note, at least, had 
been overlooked. But we were near enough right. 
The number that is volunteering is quite alarming, 
and the various eocieties in New England are in- 
creasing in a wonderful degree. It was never sus- 
pected that there were so many sirgers before in 
places where the fever is strongest, who are in cor- 
stant rehearsal, and there will be no difficulty in se- 
curing all the chorus required. Mr. Gilmore is ably 
supported by Zerrahn and bis many other auxiliaries, 
and there is no doubt of the success of the under- 
taking, notwithstanding an objection is raised to 
Stabat Mater, on moral grounds. 








TO MRS. LOUISA V. KILPATRICK. 


During the past winter Mrs. Kilpatrick, the charm- 
ing wife of the gallant General Judson Kilpatrick, 
our minister to Chili, passed several months in Bos- 
ton, at the house of a prominent citizen of ward 
eleven. While here, she joined a privats ‘* Bowling 
Club” which met every week fur recreation and 
amusement. When the lady was about to leave this 
country for her distant home, the club presented her 
with an elegant album, with the photographs of the 
members of the club, and the following beautiful 
sonnet, handsomely written on one of the leaves of 
the volume: 


Lady, this gift will speak, in after days, 
Of joyous seasons by thy presence graced, 
When life's uncertain, complicated ways 
Might else have memory of all effaced. 
To us, the givers, thy bright sunny smile, 
So warmly shed, so destitute of arts, 

Has served a thousand moments to beguile, 
And left thine image firmly in our hearts. 
Where'’er thy fate may call thee, lady bright, 
If North or South, and we again ne'er see 

The charms, that blest a season brief, our sight, 
Believe us fixed in constancy to thee. 
And may the happiness thy presence shed 
Rewrn to thee in biessings on thy head. 
Boston, Mass., April, 1869. 





A HANDSOME MISTAKE.—‘* How are you, hand- 
some?” said one gentleman to another in a public 
place in Boston. The person addressed looked in- 
quiringly into the face of the speaker, an utter stran- 
ger. who continued, “ You are handsome, are you 
not?” ‘ Well,” said the other, smiling, and rather 
puzzled to know what his interlocutor was aiming 
at, ‘‘ my friends tell me sometimes that I am not 
bad-looking.” A hearty laugh followed the explan- 
atory answer—it was not a handsome man, but a 
man by the name of Handsom, that was wanted. 





HicH Livin@.—The New Yorkers suggest as a 
remedy for high rents and limited quarters the erec- 
tion of large houses, sixteen stories or more in height, 
furnished with all the conveniences, and made capa- 
ble of aceommodating three or tour thousand people. 





THE PEACE JUBILEE.—From all parts of the 
country come offers of assistance for the Peace Jubi- 
lee. The building is nearly completed. 





INGREDIENTS OF JEWELS 

Very few persons who admire or deal in precious 
stones are acquainted with the internal structure of 
these valuable minerals; and most persons will be 
astonished to learn that these bodies, apparently co 
solid and homogeneous, are often full of minute cav- 
ities, which enclose a fluid. Sapphires generally 
contain fiuid cavities. Sir David Brewster met with 
one no less than the third of an inch long, but other 
authors bave seen none more than one tenth of an 
inch in diameter. These are usually half filled with 
amobile and highly expansive finid, which is con- 
sidered to be carbonic acid. Sapphires are composed 
of pure alumina. colored by metallic oxide. The ruby 
is also colored alumina. Cavities, we are told, are 
far less numerous in these than in eapphires, and, 
moreover, they appear to contain only water ora 
saline solution. Occasionally, aliquid with similar 
charactefs to that observed in sapphires is seen, but 
not often; and we are thus led to suppose that the 
stone may be produced by different reactions and 
under different physical conditions, Emeralds are 
often fall of cavities which contain a liquid that does 
not expand when heated, and is apparently a strong 
aqueous saline solution. The diamond is, of course, 
the most interesting of all our precious stones, the 
origin and mode of formation of which has always 
been a great puzzle to chemists and mineralogists. 
Its structure has already been studied by Goppert, 
who discovered what he conceived to be organic re- 
mains, and hence infers that the diamond is the re- 
sult of vegetable decomposition under peculiar con- 
ditions. Sir David Brewster first noticed fluid cav- 
ities in the diamond, and explained the optical pe- 
culiarities of some diamonds by their presence. But 
diamonds sometimes enclose minute crystals of a 
different mineral, to which circumstance they also 
owe in part their peculiar optical properties. In the, 
diamond, also, the enclosed liquid appears to be car- 
bonic acid, as shown by ite extraordinary expansibil- 
ity. Only one other known liquid bas anything like 
an equal rate of expansion, and that is nitrous oxide. 
The occurrence of this body in minerals is, it is said, 
highly improbable, and it seems, on the whole, that 
we may be justified in including liquid carbonic acid 
among natural liquid mineral substances. 





A POLICE CoURT SCENE.— Onur police court rooms 
in general see more tears than smiles; but once ina 
while they are enlivened bya spice of pleasantry. 
Here is a scene. A rvugh looking individual has 
just been sentenced to thirty days at the island. 
Turning to the judge he says, with a very sombre 
visage, ‘‘ Your honor, if you send me there, 1 shall 
lose my place in the bank.” ‘* What!’’ was the re- 
sponse, uttered with evident surprise, ‘* have you a 
situation ina bank?” ‘ Yes sir!” ‘“ What bank?” 
“Ol! with a twinkle of the eye, ‘A Sand Bank!” 
The court in vain endeavored to repress a smile; the 
audience didn’t try to retain sober faces, but roared ; 
while the prisoner, baving had his joke, quietly took 
passage in the ‘* Black Maria” for his temporary 
home. 





PETITIONS.—An amusing fact, illustrative of the 
little weight that should be accorded t» petitions in 
favor of anybody or anything, happened in Albany 
several years ago. Two members of the Legislature 
were disputing on this subject, when one of them 
laid a wager of $100 that within three days he could 
procure a memorial with one hundred veritable names 
attached, asking the Legislature to hang the R=v. 
Dr. Sprague, one of the most distinguished clergy- 
men at the State capital. The bet was taken, the 
money put up, and within the*time the memorial 
was produced. Of course the memorialists neither 
knew nor cared what they bad signed. 





SEED CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 
1869.—M. O KEEFE, Son & Co, the celebrated seed 
importers and growers, of Rochester, N. Y., bave 
just published their annual ‘* CATALCGUE OF SEEDS 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN.” This new and valuable work contains 
fall descriptions of about fitteen hundred varieties of 
flowers and vegetables, with instruction for their 
cultivation, and directions in regard to the best use 
to make of them in laying out parterrcs, gardens, 
etc. It will be sent free on application to M. 
O’KEEFE, SON & CO., Seedsmen and Fiorists, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A PoTENT OPERATION.—A woman with a child 
entered a photographic gallery in Newburgh the 
other day, and previous to placing it for a picture 
the woman subjected the young one to a vigorous 
spanking. The artiat interfered, when he was in- 
formed by the woman that she was only trying to get 
up a fine color in the child’s face, in order that it 
might be represented in the picture with blooming 
cheeks. She was somewhat surprised to learn that 
the matter of color in a photograph was quite an 
after consideration; that the machine to take colors 
just as they stood was not yet invented. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL —Tho Messrs. Appleton & 
Co., of New York, the eminent book publishers, have 
given to the pablic a weekly journal, called Apple- 
tons’ Journal. It is handsomely printed, illustrated, 
and is publishing Victor Hugo’s new romance called 
«The Man who Laughs.” Of course it is intéresting, 
bat Victor’s seamanship is not up to the mark. He 
does better on land. Th® Journal sells for ten cents 
each, or $4.00 per year. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


Suits oF PoxGEE.—Jordan, Marsh & Co. have 
received an assortment of the new mixed pongee, 
that makes handsome suits, is composed of silk and 
linen, and looks precisely like a piece of unbleached 
linen; but held in the sun catches the light beanti- 
fally, as if golden tb were woven finely in its 
fabric. It is very durable. Strange to say, this un- 
bleached hue is becoming to blondes as well as bru- 
nettes, as it makes their faint colors more positive by 
contrast with its negative hue. Trimmed with 
brown, it can be worn with any compl-xion. A styl- 
ish costume is made by wearing 2 sleeveless over- 
dress of pongee, with a dress of brown glace trimmed 
with pinked flounces. A dress for a blonde hasa 
pongee skirt with pleated flounces of very little full- 
ness, set on with a rache of brown silk, a band of 
which, two inches wide, shows just below the flounce, 
The over-drees is scolloped, and bound with pongee, 
and a ruche of brown silk surrounds the edge. The 
over-dress is cut tunic fashion, and the side widths 
are a little puffed, the back open and held together 
by a large bow which takes the place of the panier. 
The ends to this bow are puffed, except a scolloped 
edge two inches wide faced with silk. A puff and 
ruche of broma round the wrist dnd up the back 
seam quite to the elbow trim the sleeves, which have 
no epaulets, but are wide and plain as ‘possible at 
the shoulder. A vandyked frill of pongee forms a 
small cape, put on several inches frow the throat. 

A suit of light pongee has a fleunce bound with 
tartan silk, headed by a standing ruche of the plaid, 
and held on both edges by a plaid cord. The short 
basque is trimmed to match, with wide rolling col- 
lar, and puffed back corded with tartan and set with 
tartan rosettes on the seams, large bows fringed and 
piped with plaid loop the upper skirt, which has a 
pleated edge like the lower skirt, and is raised panier- 
wise in the back. 

WALKING Suit.—A handsome walking suit of 
mohair or summer poplin is made to attract atten- | 
tion. The dress isof golden brown without trim- 
ming; brown and white striped over-dress; the skirt 
of the latter is made with a curved apron, two side 
gores, and a plain gore in the back, divided through 
‘the centre so as to give the effect of sashes. The lat 
ter are trimmed roand and across the entire length 
with box-plaited ruffles, headed with piping. The 
ruffles running across are separated about two inches 
from each other. The side gores are gathered into 
the belt and festooned to the front gore, and sashes 
in flat plaits extending about half the length of the 
seam from the bottom. The seam in the centre is 
also shortened with small plaits, and a bow and strap 
set on for ornament. The lower edge is finished with 
two rows of piping, piping around the apron, and a 
bex-plaited ruffle above a fall of fringe at the bottom. 
The striped body is cut low and square, coat sleeves 
with a puff at the top. The piping should be made 
of brown silk; if preferred, gimp will look as well. 
Bonnet of golden-brown silk, ornamented with 
salmon-colored feather, flowers and biack lace. 

FRENCH FasHions.—A Paris correspondent says 
that the beauty of the present day isa blonde. She 
wears no large chignons, but coils of plaits, either 
pinned up like cable, or disposed in loops, or allowed 
to hang like bell-pulls. Of an evening all these 
strands are let out; they flow in spirals or form a 
shower of teathery golden rain. She wears a train 
under-skirt of citron faye, tinted with mauve; a 
large flounce on the cross, bordered with bias of the 
same, was headed with a double puff, frilled above 
and below. Over this a white cashmere tunic, looped 
en camargo, flounced with cashmere, bordered like 
the under-skirt. The bodice is square, having a fichu 
of white silk tulle underneath and a ruff of Valen- 
ciennes all round. The sleeves are of two kinds, the 
under pair tight to the wrist and ending with a Va- 
lenciennes ruff; the over pair very long Jewish 
sleeves, flounced round like the over-tunic, and lined 
with citron silk, ° 

HoME AND FoREIGN Gossip.—A religious paper 
states that a fashionable clergyman, who recently 
went abroad for the benefit of his health, was able to 
eat four meals a day on board the steamer on the 
passage out, and cared sea-sickness with brandy and 
water.—A young woman in New Haven tried to 
drown herself, the other day, because her sweet- 
heart was going to California.—An Indiana printer 
has had the unusual pleasure of putting in type the 
marriage notice of his own father and mother. They 
were divorced several years ago, and now remarried. 
——A disappointed- maiden in Memphis took lauda- 
nuw to cure her love, and made herself very sick.— 
A widow in Onondaga county, New York, recently 
cut out her own daughter in the good graces of her 
lover, and married him herself. To obtain revenge 
for this unmotherly trick, the daughter set her cap 
for the young man’s rich father, of whom he was the 
only heir, to the infinite annoyance of her step- 
children.—Marshall O. Roberts’s wedding present 

to his daughter was a check for $100,000 ——A gay 
female in Dubuque married a man last week only to 
get a new dress, in which she danced at a ball on the 
night of her wedding, and ran off before bedtime 
with another man.— A Charleston negro attempted 
to abduct a white girl the other night by playing p9- 
liceman.— At a recent frontier ball, a half-breed 
belle appeared in a hoop-skirt, ornamented with fox- 
tails, and waist of yellow flannel, slashed with stripes 





- of buftalo-hide. 
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BY A. M. TOMKINS. 





The maples linked their boughs together, 
And reared, along the high gteen hill, 
A lofty pillared vault of verdure, 
Whose cool recesses seemed to thrill 
To the soft sighs of dryads still. 


But sunshine flooded all the valley 
“Beneath that towering sylvan hold, 

And through its fluttering fringe of willows, 
With plashing swells and music bold, 
The river's silvery current rolled. 


I said to him who moved beside me, 
“ Now, while the wearying world goes by, 
Were it not sweet on this green hillside 
To die together, you and I, 
While soitly glides the river by."’ 


He answered, smiling with all sweetness, 
* Death is the groundwork of your plan; 
To live and toil for one another, 

I hold to be the part of man;"" 

And merrily the river ran. 


I said, ** The foes on man are many, 
The chains of use are hard to break, 

The storms of fate bend Love's white pinions, 
But Death's cold bosom what’can shake ? 
The river hasteth to the lake. 


“ Yet day by day you still shall teach me 
To*war with man‘s and virtue's foes, 
And nightly Love and [ will lead you 
To these pavilions of repose."’ 
How sweet the river's concords rose! e 


Alas, my young and gallant soldier! 
With all his dauntless courage on, 
He fell upon the field of honor, 
And I am left who should have gone, 
And all my hope is overthrown! 


He rests whose soul was made for action, 
l live whose spirit longs fur rest; 

The withering valley gathers blackness, 
The stately trees are all undrest, 
The maddened river beats its breast. 


And paiely up the pallid heaven 
I see my darling’s marble rise; 

While the dark rain-clouds of November 
Come rolling up the suniess skies ; 
And loud the wretched river cries. 


O Father of eternal pity! 
Send down thine angel of the snow 

To wrap these sorrowing scenes in silence; 
And send another angel, so 
To reconcile my heart to woe. 


For never—though these naked columns 
Were muffied to the top in green, 

And that long tide of troubled water 
Swept down all sunny and serene— 

Could the cold heart within this bosom 
Warm into what it once hath been! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A CONTRACT. 


HE fact of Chris Carrington’s 
devotion to Ruth Worcester did 
not remain asecret, A bundred 
tongues gossiped about it, and 
a few malicious souls, among 
which was Miss Fortescue, took 
it upon themselves to prate 
about it in the presénce of Mies 
Ryecourt. They thought it was 
so very odd; they had always 
observed that his attention in 
another direction was particn- 
larly marked; but then there 
was no telling what gentlemen 
would do; the most steadfast 
and faithfal of the sex could be 
won from his true allegiance by 





a fresh, pretty face. 

Agnes listened to it all with indolent indifferencé, 
showing by neither word nor blush nor quiver of the 
lips, how intense the torture to which they subjected 
her. She was sitting quite alone one afternoon, atter 


. having endured an hour’s torment from one of 


these fashionable news-carriers. James, as she pre- 
dicted he would, had crossed the water in pursuit of 
the Treats and their marketable daughter Sophia, 
and she had no word from him. It seemed to her that 
day, as she sat looking out towards the south, over 
the beautiful woody grounds, and afar to the rolling 
lands that in the distance seemed to touch the blue 
rim of the sky, that it was hardly possible for a wo- 
man to be so utterly alone as she. Every heart, save 
hers, bad something to cling to in its hour of desper- 
ate needs. She was left to herself in the wide old 
house, without even the chance of choosing for her 
future. Before her the way lay straight and certain, 
hedged about by thorns and briers which she could 
Rot battle with. All resistance seemed fatile; she 








had nothing to do but submit. And yet, if she but 
had sonie one to love her, she thought, it would be so 
much easier to endure the fate before her. Where 
the shadowy Vines were thickest, and the ylossy ar- 
bor vits spread its leaves cool and sweet in the gar- 
den, she could seé the white marble that marked her 
father’s and nifether’s graves. She saw this spot the 
first thing in the morning and the last at night, and 
sometimes was tempted to set herself free from the 
**carking cares” of life, that she might lie down to 
sleep in the cgol earth. Not that she was naturally 
morbid; it was only the intolerance of youth of lite’s 
sorrows to which it was all unused. is 

“ This cannot last much longer,” she said to her- 
self, pressing ber bands against her throbbing tem- 
ples. “The very roof above my head is not my own. 
Iam a poor beggar. If I stay here much longer I 
shall be worse than that—a miserable swindler!” 

She walked up and down the room, the trail of her 
gray dress floating liko a cloud over the bright flowers 
in the carpet beneath her feet She unfastened the 
collar at her throat as she went, as if its slight pres- 
sure stayed her breath. In every step that she took, 
every motion of her superb form, was desperation. 

It he would only come !” she whispered, and then, 
as if in answer to her words, when the sharp ring of 
the door-bell echoed through the hall she staggered 
as if from a heavy blow. 

Soft, uneven and treacherous, more like the trail- 
ing of a serpent than the quick, firm tread of a man, 
Lancaster’s step neared the room where she was 
standing. When the servant threw open the door 
she did not speak, but stood and confronted her vis- 
itor with wild desperate eyes. He knew well enough 
that his hour had come; that before him was victory, 
quick, sharp and decisive, or swift defeat. He was 
afraid to speak lest his words should defeat him. 

“You knew that I wanted you?” she asked, mo- 
tioning him toa seat, which he refused to accept 
while she remained standing. 

TI did not knowit. I came because I thought you 
were alone.” 

The answer was apropos. 

*“‘Alonel’? she repeated, with unutterable sadness 
in her tones; ‘‘God only knows how utterly alone.” 

* It is because you will it, Miss Agnes.” 

“It is because it is forced upon me. 
my own choosing.” 

He looked at her with cold, unpitying eyes. This 
woman to him was but a rare piece of merchandize, 
a soulless lump of beautiful clay that a streak of luck 
had thrown iuto his hands. If he was a lover ot 
beauty it was in the lowest sense. Of its spiritual 
worth aud significance he had no more knowledge 
than has the child of the blossom which it tears to 
pieces with ruthless fingers. 

“Is my love counted naught?” he asked. 

A scornful smile played about tke beauty’s mouth. 
‘* Spare me that, if you please, sir. Let us atleast be 
honest. There is no need of making flowery speeches 
when we both are so eminently practical. You have 
asked me te marry you,” she continued in a low, but 
perfectly clear voice, ‘‘and now I am ready to be 
your wife.” 

It was his turn to smile now, but the spectacle was 
80 revolting to this woman that she turned away her 
face. 

“Tam gratified to hear this,” he said. 
you will not regret it.’’ . 

** You know that 1 shall regret it,” she answered 
quickly. ‘You know that every day, every hour, 
every woment after 1 bear your name, I shall curse 
myself for it. No, no,—make no useless speeches to 
me unless you wish to drive me mad. Use plain, 
common-sense terms, just as you do when bargaining 
at your counting-room ” 

These rapid words, the quick breath, flashing eyes 
and heightened color, were too pleasant to him to 
lose. In this he could not obey ber. 

* People are not expected to use practical terms 
when they reach the consummation of their highest 
happiness. Even I am not 80 cold-blooded as that.” 

She saw that he would not be merciful, and allowed 
the subject to pass without further remark. ‘“ We 
can at least proceed to business,” she said, seating 
herself at a table as she spoke and motioning bim to 
a chair opposite. She would bave poured bim a glass 
of wine, but he shook his head with the remark that 
he never drank when ubout to transact important 
business. 

“ You own this house, I believe,” she said. 

He nodded assent. 

** Before 1 marry you it must be deeded back to 
Agnes Ryecourt free from all encumbrances.” 

He would have answered her, but she silenced him 
witb, “ There is no chance for deceiving you. You 
can retain possession of the papers until the price of 
your generosity is indisputably yours.” 

** Very well, Miss Ryecourt. What else?” 

* You hold Chris Carrington’s note for a large sum 
of money. I want that indebtedness transferred to 
me.” 

He looked at her quizzically, a new light dawning 
slowly upon him. 

‘I am g¢ tting more than I bargained for,” he said, 
dryly. ‘1 did not think you capable of such plotting. 
If I give you the note you may crush him with it, 
sometime, eh?” 

Possibly ; just as you thought of doing when you 
tempted hini to place himself in your power. Cir- 
cumstances shall guide me in this.” 

“Supposing you allow this thing to rest in my 
hands. I will promise to do your bidding init. It 
might be better so. If he should marry, as I think 
he will, Miss Worcester, you have only to command 
me and I will execute your will.” 


It is not of 


“T trust 


* Who spoke of his marriage, pray?” Agnes asked. ; 

“ Was not that your meaning? I understood it so. 
You asked for the use of practical terms awhile ago. 
Let me in turn beg you to be plain with me. There 
is no reason why we should not understand each 
other.” . 

“True,” she answered, shuddering as she thought 
how low she had fallen, to sit plotting with old Lan- 
caster. 

And what else?” he urged. 

** When I marry you I must have the utmost free- 
dom. In money matters you shall not stint me. 
This is one essential point in the purchase.” 

He laughed and drummed his bony fingers - upon 
the table, 

** This isa small mater. I shall not stint my own 
wife!’ 

She scowled up into his face as if she would silence 
him, and then turned away her eyes from the ex- 
pression which she met. 

**T shall live here,” she said. 

“ Beg your pardon,—we shall live here!” 

“All tue arrangements for the wedding shall be 
left to me. I must have something to employ 
me.” 7 

“And when, Miss Agnes, shall I be allowed to join 
that meagre number of men known as ‘the happi- 
est?” 

He said this with a sneering smile, still idly tap- 
ping upon the table. 

“T shall leave that to you,” she said, while a white 
line circled about her lips. 

“It is November now,” he said, thoughtfully. 
**Let us appoint Christmas night for our wedding. 
It is a time to be thankful for all good gifts.” 

Christmas night! O how at the thought of that 
time, the girl’s memory ran back to the happy days 
of her childhood, to the mythical story of Santa 
Claus which she believed so wholly, to the time of 

hanging up her stocking, knowing how full to over- 
flowing she should find it on the following morning; 
Christmas, merry, merry Christmae! when the red 
holly vines starred the green wreaths in the old par- 
lor, and when the fir-tree in the corner was glitter- 
ing with lights and toaded with precious gifts; when 
the house was full of gayly dressed people, and there 
was singing, music and dancing; when the tablee 
groaned beneath their luxurious burdens, and the 
poor were remembered with bounteous gifts; when 
her father and mother were alive, and James but a 
rosy-cheeked boy, as innocent and sweet as a girl; 
when—but Mr. Lancaster’s vuice aroused her. 

** Does the time suit you?” 

“No, no. It is tuo sweet and holy to be so dese- 
crated. Name another.” 


cred?” 

“ It will do.” 

‘It is settled ‘then,” he said, for the first time 
speaking sternly. “There will be no retracting 
from this agreement.” 

‘* None, sir.” 

He reached out bis hand to her as if to seal the 
contract. She touched it with the icy tips of her 
fingers. 

‘* Have you any commands for me?” 

** None, only leave me as much to myself as pos- 
sible.” 





“Very flattering,” he answered, dryly, “but I 


' should say sincere. I will obey you as implicitly as 


| the ardent nature of man will allow, and in the mean- 
| time I will send you up an installment of solid, prac- 


| tical banknotes to seal the bargain, and—(he spoke | 


slowly that she might have the benefit of each word,) 
to—prepare—for—our—marriage.” 
With this he arose and made his adieux; and as 
' Agnes watched him sidling down the walk she saw 
that he was laughing and chuckling to himself. 

“O my mother!” she said, falling upon her knees, 
‘‘ why could I not have been saved?” 

But mcether, silent and cold in the ground, made 
no answer; and the spirit-mother in the far-cff home 
could only look down and pity her. Ali through that 
night, and tbrough many long days and vights that 
fullowed, the poor creature longed for the lips that 
used to kiss her, the hands that soothed her with 
caresses, and the ténder voice whose music had so 
often lulled her to sleep—longed with sohg and tears 
which won her no return. 

After this Agnes Ryecourt made her adieux to all 
womanly weakness, and accepted the situation as 
though it were of her own choosing. Perhaps her 
pride came to the rescue, for Mr. Lancaster took 
pains that their engagement should be known, and 
on the strength of it all her dear five hundred friends 
flocked in to congratulate her. The fashionable 
world knew well enough how my lady would dispense 
hospitalities when her purse was filled to overflowing, 
and so it courted her with fawning smiles and hypo- 
critical words, never once breathing into her ear that 
it knew how completely she had sold herself. A 
young men who had aspired to ber favor were duly 
shocked at her choice, but they econ recovered them- 
selves. To Chris Carrington, in whose mind was 
still fresh the memory of bis last visit to her, this an- 
nouncement was fraught with intense sadness; but 
he could only mourn her fate in silence, allowing no 
one to share his secret with him. He seldom saw 
Agnes now, although night after night the old house 
was the scene of gay festivities. She kept a gay 
group of friends about her constantly, and was never 
alone. The whole place underwent a thorough ren- 
ovation; wings were put on either side of the house, 
changing it in appearance from a solid dwelling to a 
showy French chateau. In every room uphoisterers 
were at work; wonders in way of ornament and fur- 





‘Say the first of January, then. Is that too sa- 


niture decked each apartment. Everything , 


an extravagant, luxurious taste could conjure up 
strewn lavishly about. Once or twice Mr. Lancaster 
shragged his shoulders and wondered, to Himself, 
how much his betrothed wife considered herself 
worth, Judging from a business standpoint. But he 
said not a word; why should he? 

A little distance away there was progressing a less 
showy wooing, that of Mr. Carrington and Rath. 
Upon it Mr. Ainslee looked with favoring eyes. By 
degrees a great change had been wrought in this 
household. The old hermit-like seclusion had given 
place to generous hospitality. Pretty young faces 
found their way into the parlor of evenings, and gay 
beaux were not long ignorant of the many attractions 
to be found here. Miss Fortesque found this a quiet, 
appreciative spot wherein to air her literary knowl- 
edge. Mrs. Shaw, the bringer-out of many daugh- 
ters, liking this “‘ new atmosphere,” came with her 
last piece of merchandize and set it up for exhibition. 
The young man with the gokien fringe on his upper 
lip—the same whom we met at Miss Ryecourt’s— 
found out this spot,and made himself very happy 
lisping out strings of soft nothings and chewing away 
at his mustache, or trying to chew it, for he never 
accomplished the wonderful feat of getting it between 
his teeth. There was an occasional dance there, and 
euchre and chess were played before the cheery grate. 
Mrs. Charlot and Mr. Ainslie played an almost end- 
less round of cribbage, always, however, & little re- 
moved from the restof thecompany. Over the inno- 
cent board they carried on long, animated discussions 
and occasionally talked in whispere, as lovers do who 
are afraid of being overheard. To Henry, who had — 
now and then a glimpse of what was going on, it wss 
@ clear case of.“ sparkin’.” She scented a wedding 
in the atmosphere, and chuckled’ and laughed over 
her supposed discovery with a.deal of gusto. 

A new piano got into the place of the old one, and 
music grew to be a prominent feature in each even- 
ing’s pleasure. By-and-by a pretty creature with 
soft flaxen curls and cheeks like the delicate pink of 
the phlox was seen occasionally there. It was notice- 
able that Mr. Ainslee watched her continually, never 
allowing one gracefal, girlish motion to escape him. 
He had a way of coaxing her to his side, as if jealous 
of the attention which she received from younger 
men whose beads and hearts were turned by her 
bright loveliness. Thie girl had a beautiful voice 
and sang, asa bird sings, for the very love of sing- 
ing. When she forgot herself in her melody, and 
broke out into chirrups and trills, ranning away up 
the scale, and coming sof:ly, softly down ina little 
shower of beautifel sounds, one invariably felt a 
longing for June woods and the cool, dewy sweet- 
ness of mosses and ferns. 

All these weeks Marietta Gray remained in the 
quiet seclusion of her home, brooding over the new 
revelation which had come to her. She stoutly re- 
sisted the persuasions of Mre, Charlot and sefused to 
see the man who was—as he had ever been—so eager 
to do her justice. Her first impulse was, when she 
knew how closely, side by side, their paths were ly- 
ing, to flee away from bim; but for her child she 
would bave done this. For her sake she had woura -· 
ed her poverty, and now when sffluence was close at 
hand, what right bad she, her mother, who from the 
beginning had so wronged her, to rob her and con- 
demn her to a life of ceaseless labor? Again, if 
Rwlf Ainslee had paid so fearful a price for his wrong, 
if he had grown old in searching for her, never once © 





swerving from his true allegiance, and mourning her 
loss deeply and bitterly as though she had been by 
the laws of man as well asof Gud, his wife, why 
| should she withhold forgiveness from him? But it 
did not end here. After she saw him, what then? 
How could it be «xp!ained to Jennie without her 
knowing all of her mother’ssin? As strong and firm 
of purpose as was Marietta Gray, before this trial she 
invariably quailed. Sbe would not, she could not, 
embitter the life of ber darling by telling her of her 
birth: more than all, she could not bear to have her 
respect and love her one jt the leas. 

Dy after day passed and ehe was no nearer the 
solution of this question. An intimacy was growing 
up between Ruth Worcester and Jennie, and the 
child’s life was continu tilly reachiog out toward the 
ways from which she had not strength to keep it. 
She spent long evenings at her father’s house, and 
came home full of his praises. y 

“O mother!” she said one night, “I wish I knew, 
what makes me like Mr. Ainslie so much! As much 
as I love dancing and singing, I am always happier 
when I am sitting by him.” 

** What does he say to you, Jennie?” 

“ Not a great deal. He asked me about you to- 
night, and wanted to know if I resembled you. I 
said no; 1 thought I was like my father. 1 did not 
know, of couree, for he had been dead a great many 
years and I did not remember bim. And then he re- 
peated it after me, as though he were so sorry fur 
me, ‘ Dead! how very sad!’ ”” 

“ Yes, sad indeed!” answered Mrs. Gray, turning 
away. 

“That isn’t all, mother, wait a minute. When I 
came away he kissed me, and said, ‘God keep you, 
dear!’ I was in the hall and quite near me, holding 
my wraps, Henry the black girl was standing. You 
ougbt to have seen her laugh at this. She shook all 
over like a great lump of jclly, and when Mr. Ainslee 
turned away she put her big lips to my ear and said, 
*Don’t be scart, honey; he don’t mean rothine’; 
he’s taken a likin’ to yer coz yer done look like him, 
I spect.’ I never thought of being frightened until 
she rolled her eyes in my face.” 





I don’t know as I am quite right in allowing you 
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to gd there, Jennie,” Mrs. Gray said, a little sadly. 
“Tam afraid you will grow discontented with your 
own home.” 

“ How can you, mother!” she said, reproachfally. 
As though this would not always be the dearest 
spot on earth to me,” adding quickly, while her eyes 
danced mischievously, ‘‘s0 near my dear Lorenzo, 
teol’”’ 

‘May you always find hearts as true as 
child!” 

“ Minus the bugle, mother; put that in the prayer.” 

“I know that his serenades have been a little hard 
to bear, but I think he meant well enough. He was 
here this evening, and when I told him that you 
went away with Mies Worcester early in the morn- 
ing, he seemed disappointed.” 

“ Why didn’t you send him over, mother?” 

** For all of those gay young people to laugh at? 
0 Jennie!” 

** No one would have laughed at him at Mr. Ains- 
lee’s, mother. They are well-bred people there; be- 
sides, I should resent, personally, any disrespect 
shown to Lorenzo.” 

“ He told me something of Lancaster’s betrothed 
when he was here. I think he saw her to-day.” 

‘She is very beautiful, I suppose; but how can she 
marry him? I dare say it’s for his money; Mizs 
Fortescue says it is, and that she is wholly destitute’ 
of principle.” 

“ Miss Fortescue should not judge, my dear.” 

“And, mother—it’s a secret, but of course I can 
tell you—I think there’s to be anotber wedding soon, 
one of the sweetest kind, too,—Ruth and Mr. Car- 
rington. She almost told me so to-day. I hopel 
shall go to it.’’ 

Mrs. Gray smiled. 

“Tt is a long way ahead!” 

IT hope not, and it doesn’t seem like it. They 
treat each other in such a dignified way that 1 know 
everything is settled between them.” 

O, I almost forgot! some one, some of your lovers, 
I presume, sent a box here addressed to your name, 
during your absence.” 

“And you did not open it? Good mother!” Jennie 
said, patting her cheek. “It’s a mammoth bouquet, 
I should judge, by the box.’’ 

She untied and unwound the cords that confined 
it and lifted the cover. It was no bouquet, but a 
square package neatly wrapped and tied. 

“It’s just a dozen or two thicknesses of paper 
folded around a thimble or a spool of thread,” Jennie 
said, a little impatiently, tearing off a piece of tissue 
paper. 

Just then she caught a glimpse of a glossy fold of 
blue silk. 

‘* It’s a dress, mother! Who could send me such a 
beautiful present? It is just what I wanted for the 
wedding, but I did not dare to say so. O mother, 
mother!” | 

She caught it up and danced around the room, 
hugging it closely in her arms as a child would a toy. 
A letter fell trom it to the carpet. 

“Tt’s from Ruth; no, it is not her handwriting,” 
she said, as she hurriedly tore it open: What Jennie 

“Gray read there I cannot tell, but I know that every 
vestige of color faded from her face. She put the 
letter in her pocket without speaking, and then de- 
liberately folded the glossy silk as she had found it, 
and laid it on the glowing grate. Mrs. Gray caught 
her arm. 

** What are you doing, child?” 

“It is from Mr. Lancaster, mother. What else can 
1 do with it?” 

That night the poor girl sobbed herself to sleep in 
her mother’s arms. 


his, my 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THIS AND THAT. 


THE invitations for Miss Ryecourt’s wedding were 
out a few days before New Year’s. Ruth Worcester 
received hers one bright morning as she sat before 
the fire in slippers and morning-dress, busy about 
some trifle of needlework. She read it with a little 
sigh, her mind reverting to that other invitation 
from the same source which had been the means of 
working such a change in her life. Uncle Rolf 
watched her over the top of his morning paper. 

“Another invitation, uncle,” she said, coloring as 
she laid the elegant card in his hand, 

‘You wont run away to attend this?” he asked, 
laughing. 

Ruth shook her head. 

, ‘Ihave no inclination to repeat the experiment, 
even if I were forced to it.” 

“ Woman-like!” Uncle Rolf said, good-naturedly. 
‘As though you were forced into such a folly!’ 

“But it was a necessity that I should go. Can’t 
you see it 80?” 

** Hardly, Ruth, hardly. For awhile it seemed all 
right, but as day after day passes, and I get no nearer 
the solution of my own difficulties, I think it might 
have been more merciful if I had learned nothing 
atall. You know what I mean, and how impatient 
Iam getting with so long waiting.” _ 

“ True, uncle, but it must come all right before 
long. At least you are happy in seeing Jennie so 
often.” 

Mr, Ainslee’s face brightened. 

“God bless the child!’ he said, fervently. “ You 
don’t know how hard it is to have her go away from 
me! You don’t know how I long to have her callme 
father. The dream haunts me, sleeping or waking. 
O how beautiful the child is! how fair of face and 
perfect in form, like the race of Ainslees away back ; 
like your mother, Ruth!” 





Ruth smiled, She had been taunted with being a 
Worcester. Here was one, at least, who was of the 
pure Ainslee blood. . 

“I suppose you want to marry Mr. Carrington, 
Ruth,” he said after a pause. , 

Her face crimsoned to the roots of her hair. . 

* You are too near the grate,” Mr. Ainslee added, 
dryly. ‘‘ Sit back a little. Now answer me.” 

**I—I don’t know, Uncle Rolf. 1’m sure I don’t 
want to leave you,” she answered, confusedly. 

“ Tut, tat! You are growing wise, aren’t you? 
But you would have followed that scapegrace of a 
Ryecourt to the ends of the earth, without so much 
as ‘ by your leave’ to me!” 

“Uncle,” she pleaded, ‘I wish you would never 
speak of that again. 1 know as well as you how 
wrong I was, and I can never thank you enough for 
saving me from my own foolishness.” 

‘And you don’t want to leave me? Very well, 
you’ll have to wait for me to die, then. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or may be twenty-five years, will prove your 
lover’s constancy and your devotion. But, by the 
way, he talked to me last night. I shouldn’t judge 
him to be a model of patience.” 

Again Ruth’s face crimsoned. 

‘Still too near the fire,” Uncle Rolf said; “ sit 
back.” 

** He spoke to you, then?” she asked, faintly. 

** He spoke to me some time ago, but last night he 
made his demands. This is not new to you, is it?” 

* No sir; that is—you know—several weeks ago he 
—Mr. Carrington—Uncle Rolf—’’ 

“Clear as mud!” muttered Mr. Ainslee. ‘ Ruth, 
my dear child, your case isa desperate one. Your 
heart is in such acondition that if interferes with 
the correctness of your speech. You'll have to follow 
the illustrious example of Miss Ryecourt, and send 
out your cards. Will that suit you?” 

“That might do, under some circumstances,” 
Rath said, trying to speak coolly. ‘As it is, I shall 
not leave you.” 

Uncle Rolf whistled softly to himself and looked 
into the fire. 

** What will you do, Rath?” 

She laid a soft hand on his. 

** Dear, good uncle,” she said, tenderly, “ leave all 
this tome. When I go, youshall have some one to 
take care of you.” 

Was it a glow reflected from the burning anthra- 
cite that gave the pink flush to Mr. Ainslee’s cheeks 
and forehead just then? It was Ruth’s turn now. 

** You are too near the grate, Uncle Rolf. Sit back 
a little,” she said, archly. 

But even Ruth found, in a short time, that the 
task which she had undertaken was no light one. 
She had to reach Mrs. Gray through Mrs Charlot, for 
she possessed a fine, natural delicacy, which would 
not allow her to broach the subject in person. 
Through the days that followed she ventured but 
one plea, and that the result of an impulse which 
was too strong for her to resist. She was taking her 
leave of Jennie one morning, and chancing to glance 
back into the room which she had just left, she saw 
Mrs. Gray looking after her with mournful eyes. 
The next moment the girl’s arms were about the 
widow’s neck. 

** Please, O please see Uncle Rolf!” she whispered, 
kissing her. 

“Not yet—not yet,’ was the smothered answer. 

And yet this little entreaty, coming, as it were, 
from Rolf Ainslee himself, did more towards subdu- 
ing Marietta Gray’s obstinacy than aught else could 
have done; this, and the desire to give her daughter 
the protection which belonged to her. She put all 
fears for the futare out of sizht, trusting to that 
long-sought interview t> untangle the thread which 
she had so long tried to straighten. This question 
of the future belonged to another as well as her, and 
he should aid her in settling it. To this woman who 
had lived so isolated and alone, depending upon her- 
self in trials under which a weaker nature would 
have been wrecked, living for years without human 
sympathy or love to cheer her, the thought of sharing 

her burdens with one to whom by right they belong- 
ed, was ineffably sweet. To Rolf Ainslee, waiting 
patiently yet almost despairingly, the summons came 
at last. The mother of his child would see him once 
more! 

Of that meeting I do not care to write much. It is 
enough to prate of the pretty love-making of sixteen 
and twenty-one, or to portray scenes where younger 
hearts, after their little hour of crosses, find perpetual 
peace and joy; but who would draw aside the veil to 

such an interview as this? 

I know that after Marietta Gray sent the little 
message,to Mr. Ainslee her heart failed her more 
than once; and as the hour drew nigh which she 
had appointed for his visit, she would bave forsworn 
the result of her own decision, had she dared, and re- 
fused to see him. I know, too, that during their in- 
terview they had a stormy discussion, and that Mrs. 
Gray was thankful that Jennie was not at home. 
They parted friends, however, if the term may be 
applied to the relation existing between them, and 
after that met almost daily. 

In the meantime Jennie had a case of conscience 
on hand; weighty and of great import to her in her 
innocence, but of very small importance as the wick- 
ed old world goes. The idea got into her dear little 
head that Miss Agnes Ryecourt might not know 
what she was marrying; that in Edward Lancaster 
she might be wofully deceived. More than this, if 
she, Jennie, went to the lady in question, and told 
her what she knew of her betrothed husband, it might 
be the means of saving her from adreadful fate. The 
more she thought of this the more it seemed that 





this duty was incumbent upon her. She asked no 
advice in this matter, but reasoned it out naturally 
in the goodness and purity of her heart., If she were 
in Miss Ryecourt’s place, she was sure that she 
would thank any one for telling her,euch a thing be- 
fore it was too late to save herself. 

Dear little soul, not knowing then that some wo- 
men’s bappiness must be based on sheer ignorance! 

Glowing with her quixotic idea, Jennie Gray tucked 
her flaxen curls under her little velvet turban, 
wrapped herself warmly in her cloak, and started off 
to see Miss Agnes Ryecourt. It was a cold day, but 
the san shone brightly, and she found the walk a 
pleasant one. True, her heart misgave her a little 
when she stood inside the long, wide hall and caught 
sight of the rooms on either side, with carpets of 
velvet and walls like gleaming silver. In her life 
before she had never seen such costly magnificence. 
She could have stood there for hours without moving, 
entirely lost in the beauty and grandeur that sur- 
rounded her, but a servant touched her arm and 
awakened her with: 

“Come up to Miss Ryecourt’s room.” 

She walked softly over the mossy carpets, as if 
afraid her light feet might do them irreparable injury. 
She caught glimpses of pictures in rich gilt frames; 
of statuary in niches and upon heavily carved brack- 
ets; of chandeliers like clusters of creamy lilies set 
in chalices of gold; of curtains of satin, lace and 
damask; and, bewildered with seeing, she pressed 
her bands over her eycs. She found Miss Ryecourt 
radiant in a scarlet morning-gown heavy with em- 
broidery. Just then Jennie looked such a plain 
little body in her brown walking dress and velvet 
tarban. 

‘“‘You wish to see me? and on business of import- 
ance?” Miss Ryecourt said, looking down into the 
blossom-like face critically. 

Jennie blushed and fidgeted nervously with the 
strings of her cap. A soft little curl came tumbling 
down which she made an attempt to hide out of 
sight. 

It is warm here. You have been walking—take 
off your cap.” 

Jennie hesitated a moment and then did as she 
was bidden, Miss Agnes looking at her as she would 
have looked at a very pretty painting. 

“ Please be seated. There, now I will listen,” she 
said pleasantly. 

And Jennie, taking heart, began: 

**I came to speak to you of Mr. Lancaster.” 

“Well, what of him, pray?” she asked haughtily, 
her face darkening. 

“TIT thought that you might be deceived in him, 
and that it was my duty to come to you.” 

“‘ Possibly!” Miss Ryecourt said. “He may be 
better than I thought him; he cannot be worse.” 

Jennie did not understand this sarcasm, and looked 
up with Mmnocent wonder in her blue eyes. 

“Never mind. What did you say your name 
was?”’ 

“Jennie—Jennie Gray.” 

“ Well, tell me what it is, then, provided I do not 
already know. Has Mr. Lahcaster been enamored 
of your pretty picture of a face?” 

“ Has he told you?” Jennie asked, innocently. 

** Yes—no, not in words; but I understand .the 
gentleman’s proclivities pretty well. Of course he 
did not ask you to marry him?” 

Jennie’s cheeks burned scarlet. 

** No, Miss Ryecourt, not that,” she answered in a 
low voice. 

** Poor child!’? Agnes said, commiseratingly, then 
adding, as if to herself, ‘“‘ He certainly exhibits very 
good taste. Is that all?” 

“That is all. Isn’t it enough?” 

“And what did you think I should do on hearing 
this?” 

“T did not know,” the girl avswered, looking up 
with bright eyes, ‘“‘ but you might be deceived, and 
that you could save yourself before it was too late.” * 

‘* Dear little dove!’? Miss Ryecourt said, as if such 
ignorance were to be deplored. “lam going to my 
doom with both eyes widely open. Your case is not 
an isolated one. Edward Lancaster is not a young 
man; his life has been strewn thick with crime and 
intrigue; I know it all.” 

“And yet you will marry him! Do you think he 
will be true to you after you are his wife?” 

Miss Ryccourt laughed out. 

“TI do not want him to be true tome. His virtues 
would be harder to endure than his vices.” 

“And you hate him?” 

“That is a weak little word, child. I am going to 
look the language through when I have leisure, to 
find a term in which to express my feelings towards 
my betrothed.” 

Jennie looked at her wonderingly. 

** What do you think of it?”? Miss Ryecourt asked, 
evidently much amused. 

**I thought,” Jennie said, rising as she spoke, 
‘¢ when I came into this room a few minutes ago, and 
saw everything so beautiful, that it must be almost 
like heaven here; that if I could live in such a place 
I should never want anything more in this world. 
But now I think that I would sooner stay in a dirty 
hovel, or live like the cattle out of doors, than to 
have so much luxury and be so wicked.” 

“Child,” Miss Ryecourt said, laying a jewelled 
hand on her shoulder, “thank your God (you, at 
least, have one), while you may, for your milk-and- 
water virtue. You know no more of temptation than 
the birds of the air, or the baby that coos itself to 
sleep in its mother’s arms. When you have fought 
a cruel fate on every hand and conquered, then come 
to me and repeat the words you have just spoken, 





But let me tell you that your face will not be like a 
blossom then, or your eyes like the blue of a summer 
sky. There will be silver threads in your pretty 
curls, and your eyes will bave grown dim with tears, 
Now go.” 

Jennie turned slowly away. Her second lesson of 
worldly wisdom had been almost as hard to bear as 
had been the first. She did not know, as she found 
her way back through all that splendor to the hall 
again, which was the wofst, Mr. Lancaster or Miss 
Agnes Ryecourt. But at any rate she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had done her duty, 

As she stood with her hand upon the silver door- 
knob, unsuccessfal in her attempts to turn it, she 
heard a soft step behind her. She turned around 
quickly, and met Mr. Lancaster. 

“ This is a pleasant surprise, Mise Jennie,” he said, 
** Have you been paying your respects to Miss Rye- 
court?” 

The girl had never been so thoroughly frightened 
before in her life. Her face whitened, and she leaned 
against the door to keep from falling. 

“You have been peaching, eh?” he said. “I’m 
sorry you took the trouble. It wont do @ penny’s 
worth of good. You have had this long walk for 
nothing.” 

“TI know it,” she faltered. ‘‘ Will you open the 
door for me?” . 

“ Yes, ina minute. Don’t hurry. Wont you look 
around and see the house? Wont you take a glance 
at the pictures?” — 

“No, I thank you, sir; I must go. I have seen 
enough.” 7 

‘Has old Ainslee cut me out?” he whispered, 
pufting his face down close to hers. 

She opened her mouth to scream, but a glimpse of 
scarlet on the landing above kept her from it. Thank 
God, Miss Ryecourt was coming! 

I want to go!” she said, looking with imploring 
eyes to Agnes. 

“ Ts any one hindering you?” the lady asked, look- 
ing suspiciously from one to the other. 

Mr. Lancaster laughed. Fof the time he was per- 
fectly happy. This little scene, haughty contempt 
on the one hand and tears and trembling on the 
other, just suited him. 

**T cannot open the door,” Jennie said. 

Miss Ryecourt. placed a firm hand on the knob and 
turned it instantly. 

“Go now,” she said, her Voice softening a little. 
I need not say that Jennie went. 

** Keep your amours to yourself as much as possi- 
ble, Mr. Lancaster,” Agnes said, as she closed the 
door after her visitor; ‘“‘ I do not wish to be annoyed 
by them.” 

With this she swept past him into the parlor be- 
yond, not waiting for an answer. 

“ By George, she is splendid!” he muttered to him- 
self a moment after, as the grand piano, under her 
touch, gave out in clear ringing tones the opening 
notes of LeGrand Opera. “ I’ve made a good imvest- 
ment.” 

Just beyond the Ryecourt grounds Jennie met Lo- 
renzo Day pacing uneasily up and down the road. 
After so total a failure of -her plan of duing good, she 
was not ‘in the mood tosee him. Worse than all, 
the idea occurred to her that he had followed her. 
She nodded to him and would have passed along 
without a word had he not stalked beside her. 

LA f have been waiting for you,” he said. 

** You must have been pretty well posted as to my 
movements, to wait here,” she answered, pettishly. 

“OQ yes! I followed you from home, but you got 
too long a start of me,” he replied, as clear as water. 
“And then, seeing that you came here, 1 thought I 
might as well wait outside.” 

‘* Yes sir,”’ Jennie said, crisply. ‘‘ Is there any es- 
pecial need of your speaking to me this very morn- 
ing? Is there no hereafter?” 

* None for me, in this place; or not for a while, at 
least. I leave to-morrow.” 

* Bugle and all,” she said, with a sigh of relief. 
‘* Why do you go?” 

He hesitated so long over the answer, that Jennie 
looked up into his face for the first time that morn- 
ing. Its expression troubled her. 

‘* Why don’t you answer, Renzo?” 

“Tt has been a part of my plan to go,” he said, 
briefly. ‘‘I shall be back some time.” ; 

“And that is a part of your plan, too?” she added, 
lightly, little knowing what she said, 

‘* Yes,”’ 

“ Well, the best of friends must part, and I do 
think you have been a good friend to me.” 

‘Time will tell,” he responded, briefly. 

It is ‘ to be continued,’ then, like the stories in the 
papers?” she laughed. * 

‘Through eternity, Jennie. Nothing can change 
me.” 

Jennie forgot the vexatious scene through which 
she had just passed, and laughed out merrily. Lo- 
renzo wore such a long-drawn face, and looked so 
solemn, that she could not help it. 

‘* Partings are akin to death, I suppose; but there’s 
no use in crying over them. We can’t help it.” 

“No; it is beyond us. Fate has fixed it.” 

Again Jennie langhed long and merrily. Lorenzo 
was very, very funny. 

* You don’t know when you'll come back?” 

He shook his head. 

‘That depends upon my moods.” 

“* People are put in insane asylums for indulging 
their moods, sometimes,” she answered. ‘‘ Yours 
seems to tend in that direction this morning.” 

** May be so, or towards—” 

“Towards what?” seeing that he hesitated. 
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*¢ Towatds some other, place with thick walls and 
heavy locks.” . 

“Ugh! you must mean a jail.” 

«No matter. I must say good-by. You will have 
somebody to take care of you before long,” he said, 
reaching out his hand. 

«“ What do you mean?” * 
‘Ask your mother. Good-by.” With this he 


In Henry’s case, at least, virtue had its reward. 
Ruth took her into her confidence, and told her of 
the coming change in the household, and as much 
beside as she thought prudent; told her, not because 
she had been constantly prying around, listening at 
keyholes, hiding in closets, to learn something which 
did not concern her, but because, in: spite of all her 
efforts, she had learned nothing. The world is full of 


wrung her hand, and started as fast as he could in 
What did he mean? Why should she ask her 
mother such a question as that? What mystery was 
there that she had been kept out of? She quickened 
her pace, and walked rapidly towards home. As she 
came in sight of the house, she saw Mr. Ainslee’s 
carriage driving away from the door. A sudden 
thought flashed through her mind. Was it possible 
that her mother, at her time of life, was getting her 
bead filled with ridiculous, romantic notions? 
Ridiculous as the idea seemed to her, it came with 
such force that she could not set it aside as worthless. 
It did look a little odd that Mr. Ainslee should come 
there so much, and he such an old man, too! Bah, 
she was disgusted with the whole world! She had a 
mind to clip off her curls and becomeanun. Ask 
her mother! Indeed, she would ask her, and have 
an answer, too. ~ 

‘¢ Mother,” she began, the moment that she opened 
the door, “what does this mean? What in the 
world brings Mr. Ainslee here so much?” 

Mrs. Gray’s cheeks flushed. She lifted her clear 
brown eyes¥rom her sewing to the anxious face of 
Jennie. What could she say to her, or how could 
she say it? 

“Mr, Ainslee comes to see me, daughter.” 

“ Well, [should judge so,” she answered, tossing 
her turban into a chair at the furthest end of the 
room, and kneeling before her mother. with her arms 
crossed over her work, ‘ 

“ Let me have my sewing, Jennie,” said Mrs. Gray, 
nervously. 

“No, mother—let us have it all out now; we'll give 
our undivided attention to the subject.” 

The color came and went spasmodically in Jennie’s 
cheeks, but she looked straight into her mother’s 
face. Mrs. Gray put her fingers over the blue eyes. 
“ Well, what is it, chila?” 

“ That’s my question,” taking her mother’s hand 
asshe spoke. ‘‘ What does Mr. Ainslee come hereso 
much for—and when I am away, too?” 
“ He comes here to see me, Jennie; and it happens 
so that he usually comes when you are not here.” 
“ That’s evident, mother; but what does he want 
to talk with you every day for? What has he to say 
to you?” 
“ My dear, he wants me to marry him; that is all.” 
“The old fool!’ Jennie said, dropping her head 
into her mother’s lap. 
Mrs. Gray was’ silent, 
“And you are going to do it?” the girl added, sud- 
denly, lifting up her face. ‘‘O mother, mother! 1 
didn’t think that of you!” 

“Look here, child: Mr. Ainslee and I are not 
strangers—we knew and loved each other many, 
many years ago!” 

“ Before you knew my father?” 

Mrs. Gray bowed her head. What could she say? 

“You loved him better than you loved my father?” 
Jennie asked, sharply. like lightning from under Henry’s@broad hand. 

‘As well, my child.” : Aud Henry had to follow his advice. 

The girl’s eyes were fixed on her mother’s face, 
large and keen. Just then she felt the weight of the 
#ecret on her heart, which was never to be given her 
in words. She read the troubied brown eyes, and 
every line of the pale, anxious face, but she could not 
make it ont. 

“There is something that I do not understand, 
but I feel it all through me, Something in your love 
was not quite right? My father was unworthy of 
you, perhaps, and you have kindly guarded the se- 
cret from me? Is that it?” 

* Yes, yes—that is it,” Mrs. Gray answered, pained 
beyond expression; ‘‘ but you are not to blame, dar- 
ling—it does not follow you.” 

“ Yes it does, whether you tell me or not. The pain 
of uncertainty will always be on me.” 

“Tt need not—O, it need not, Jennie! You are as 
stainless as snow just fallen, no matter what others 
have done. You lovegne, darling?” , 

There was something in the fervent question which 
touched a sore spot in the girl’s heart. She met it 
with a swift, decisive glance, but her face grew white. 


necessitated goodness and virtue(?)—why shouldn’t 

poor Henry have rejoiced over hers? 

* You know nothing, Henry, and I will tell you,” 

Ruth said. And Henry stood up like an ebony queen 

ready to receive her crown. 

“IT tole yer I warn’t none of you ’quis’tive niggers,” 

swelling with pride as she spoke. “But dem ar 

darkies down stairs have Ast been doin’ themselaves 

tryin’ to find outsumthin’. I’se had my hands full to 

keep ’em quiet.” 

Ruth laughed. Hadn’tshe heard Henry scamper 

away from the parlor-door times without number? 

Hadn’t she caught her “dun lookin’ for a needle 
which she’d just dropped in the hall,” when Mr. 
Carrington was there? Hadn’t she found her snug- 
ly stowed away in a closet adjoining the dining-room 
at meal-time, and heard her swear that she was 
tryin’ moity hard to catch a mouse that was in the 
p’sarves?” Didn’t she know that she had been about 
on tip-toe for many weeks, trying to hear something 
not intended for her? Not one of your “ pryin’ 
darkies,” indeed! 

* Ole Mister Rolf dun gwoine to git married!” she 
repeated after Ruth. “ La, didn’t I jist know he was 
up to his quirks all dis yer time? I’se seen him 
sparkin”™ Miss Charlot and smacking Miss Jenuie’s 
lips. Dere’s no tellin’ when dese ole fellows begin to 
look round for young faces what dey gwoin to do. 
Six months ago, Mr. Relph warn’t much better nora 
dead man. Ki! he’s moity sight better nor one now!’ 
“And John—has he come back to you yet?” Ruth 
ventured to ask. 

“That’s what’s de matter, Miss Ruth; I’se no no- 
tion lettin’ him come back. Spose I’se gwoine to have 
anything to say to a man who bas been runnin’ round 
after one of dese yer gray niggers—when he’s a good 
healthy color himself, too? Dat ar gal what lured 
him ’way has har as straight as yourn. She’s dun 
pulled it out till there aint a wrinkle init. Now he 
can jist take her if he wants ter. I’se no sort 0’ jec- 
tion. I’se a decent pusson, I is.” 
Pompous, virtuous and indignant Henry descended 
to the kitchen, and commenced the “right smart 0’ 
work ” which Ruth told her had to be accomplished, 
by shaking Duck. 
“ Now look a here, you sassy nigger—dat ar back- 
yard has dun got to be cleaned. 
** Will you cum out and sbow me?” whimpered he. 
*Fotch me my hood. Can’t do a thing ’thout 
Henry.” 
Duck brought the hood, his eyes twinkling roguish- 
ly. Henry dumped it over her wool, putting up both 
hands to draw it closely about her face. 
* Duck, what’s dat?” she cried out, suddenly, try- 
ing to tear the covering from her head. ‘“ What 
makes dat ar stick 80?” 

“ Dunno,” grinned Duck. 
“ My Lor’, somebody’s filled de crown of my hoog 
with ’lasses candy! My har is dun full of it!’ 
** Put yer head in soak!’’ screamed Duck, darting 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE THREE WEDDINGS. 


I KNOW that it is customary to end stories with a 
wedding, but this must be an exception to the estab- 
lished rule. Not that I care in the least for the sar- 
casm of those thin-souled individuals who sneer at 
the ending of a good hearty love-story; I am quite 
independent of them, and place my weddings just 
where they naturally come, be they first or last. 
Having indulged in this thrust at pious people who 
have no part in true religion (there is lots of the 
genuine article in love-stories!) 1 will proceed, as the 
preachers say. 

While seamstresses were sewing up white satin and 
stiff brocades for Miss Ryecourt, and chattering over 
the less showy outfit of Miss Worcester, and even 
while Mrs. Gray worked quietly at her plain browns 
and blacks, James Ryecourt was running a brilliant 
race, with pockets well-lined. He had wedded the 


woman?” 


his brotherly duty of writing to Agnes. 


D’ye hear?” , 


willing Sophia, and rejoiced in the possession of 


truth, or that Ruth in loving him loved him for what 
he seemed to be, and not what he was. . 

“Well,” he thought to himself, as he reread his 
sister’s letter, ‘‘I can at least do Agnes tardy justice, 
She can have the old place, or give it up, just as she 
pleases; but she need not marry that devil’s paw of 
a Lancaster. Her beauty could do better than that 
here. As for Ruth—well! was there ever a true 


So he tossed off a sparkling glass of champagne—a 
farewell to all dreams of love—and betook himself to 
But before |. 
the letter reached its destination, while she was hur- 
rying from one excitement to another, that she might 
not think of what was before her, the dreaded bridal 
day arrived. Such a royal day, too—as though na- 
ture itself took especial pride in the pomp and fes- 
tivities of that occasion! And the night that fol- 
lowed, clear and glittering with stars; not a breath 
of winter wind—not so much as a summer zephyr to 
lose itself in sighs around the house. The lights 
above sparkled and twinkled to the myriads of lights 
below. Great clumps of evergreens held up lamps of 
every hue, and the trees, bare and leafless, ad to 


you expect me to write out every wish and expecta- 
tion for my future, pray? Does not my position as 
your wife entitle me, to any consideration beyond 
what was specified in t& bargain?” i, 


liberately. ; 


peerless bride! and not a dime more. I wonder if 
Carrington’s pretty Ruth will be crying for London 
before she has been married a month?” 


“Not in the bargain!” my lady. echoed. “ Did 


Mr. Lancaster put his hands into his pocketg de- 


* You'll get just what I see fit to give you, my 


Mrs. Lancaster looked up sharply. 

** They are not married?” 

‘¢ I saw them married last night. A littlecrowd at 
the church door attracted me, andI wept in. She 
was as sweet as a rose, and Carrington himself un- 
usually handsome.” , 

“Why didn’t you send home for me, Mr. Lan- 
caster?” 

‘* First of all, I did not wish to put, your sensitive 
soul in pain, and then there was not time,” he an- 
swered, with a grin. 

“ Your thoughtfulness was like you,” she returned, 
ironically. 





have blossomed suddenly into .wide, star-shaped 

flowers, with hearts of flame. It was lights every- 

where; swinging globes of creamy white among the 

knotted vines of climbing roses; amber balls dotted 

like foot-lights over the hedge of privet, and pale, 

rose-colored pendants drooping from the slender fin- 

gers of the willow. Only where the snowy marble 
caught now and then a glimmer from the splendor 
beyond, where the arbor vite spread out its green, 
glossy branches motionless and silent, was there un- 
disturbed darkness. Even for so great an occasion, 
Agnes Ryecourt could not desecrate the resting-place 
of her dead. « 

And within? The elite of the gay city, in broad- 
cloth, diamonds and_ satin, moved about the sumpta- 
ously-decked rooms in hushed expectancy. Beyond 
the richly-tinted carpets, the furniture of velvet and 
the curtains of flowing damask and lace, there was 
an apartment in which the wedding ceremony was 
to be performed. Of this place fashionable tengues 
had wagged; upon it ingenious brains had speculat- 
ed, but none knew of a certainty what it contained, 
or of what its beauty and splendor consisted; only 
this—that Agnes Ryecourt never failed in any under- 
taking where she had a full purse to aid her. Why 
need she? 
While the crowd watched and waited, and grew 
weary with waiting, the wide doors moved back as 
by enchantment, anda scene as beautiful as dream 
of Fairyland appeared before their wondering eyes. 
Upon a dais carpeted with white velvet, stood the 
bride and bridegroom. Above them, as spotless as 
the snow, draperies of lace were festooned fold on 
fold, looking like a soft summer cloud which the wind 
tosses across the blue of the sky. At either side a 
flock of snowy doves were poised mid-air, slender 


colorless blossoms were lying at the feet of the regal 
pair; white roses, showing no gold to their hearts, 
lilies and waxen callas, and now and then a poor, in- 
nocent little daisy, hidden like a snowflake in the 
mass of scented flowers. 
White as the drifting clouds above, or the soft vel- 
vet beneath, stood Agnes Ryecourt beside her chosen 
lord. She looked as though she might bave been 
frozen there in all that splendor—her stiff silk falling 
in a long train, and her veil, as cold and delicate as 
frost-work, floating back from her glossy braids. And 
Edward Lancaster, the owner of all this splendor, 
stood up in that snowy temple, to receive, in the face 
of the waiting crowd, the treasure which he had so 
long coveted—the beautiful flesh-and-blood statue 
that had sold itself for a mess of pottage! 

Bab! let us pases it by. Let the crowd gape—pretty 
women wonder and speculate, young girls shrug 
their fair shoulders with unspoken disgust, and men 
of the world breathe into each other’s ears foul jokes 
—we will have no further part or parcel in the scene. 

On the heels of this grand spectacle came another 
wedding, less pretentious and showy; for where 
hearts true to each other are united, there is little 
care given to outside pomp and show. Every woman 
loves her pretty bridal clothes, her exquisite silks and 
little fortune of soft laces, but it is more because in 
wearing them her own loveliness is enhagced. Love 
will always do its best for the beloved, and a true 
woman cares more for one earnest glance of admira- 
tion from the one her heart has chosen, than all the 





She staggered to her feet, and stood for a moment 
with her hands resting-upon her mother’s shoulders, 
looking down into her face. But she had no answer 
in words. As she turned away, with slow, reluctant 
steps, Mariettagiray knew that between them there 
was no further need of concealment —that she knew 
itall. A few days after Mr. Ainslee came for a final 
answer, 


“What shall it be?” she asked of Jennie, who 


plenty of money. They travelled through Italy, and 
along the easterly shores of Spain; ‘‘did Paris,” as 
the pleasure-seekers say, and when the winter came 


summer, is always warm and full of flowers. Here 
the devoted husband indulged in play without stint, 
and went the down-hill road as fast as possible for 
him to go, having the advantage, of course, of many 
years’ travel in that much-talked-of highway. While 


from his sister Agues, for the first time since he had 
left her—of her approaching marriage with Mr. Lan- 


Chris Carrington’s marriage with Miss Worcester. 
This last piece of news sobered him a little, for he 
cared for Ruth more than any other person living, 
excepting himself, of course. Perhaps he had a little 
dream, or some shadowy idea, which he did not put 
in words, that she had loved him well enough to be 
true to him—that is, never to marry; 80 that if in the 


gray hair, and a single word parted her lips—*Fa- 
ther’? His prayer was heard. The longing of his 
heart was answered in the utterance of that name. 

** God help me to be worthy!”’ he eaid, reverently, 
bowing his head as if to receive a blessing. 





never parted. He did not think that truth begets 














stood regarding them attentively. 

The girl choked back the desperate words that 
rr to her lips—* Marry him, but let me die!” and 
said: . ’ 

“ Be his wife, mother; we will try and be happy 
together.” 

And when the old man kissed her, and called her 
tender, endearing names, and held her hands in his 

with fondling caresses, she did not wonder what it 
} meant. But she looked into his face, at his thin, 
— 


F 





ov, chilly and gray, they took up their abode for a’! dress, and the grave-eyed man by her side, who held 
time in Cannes, which, like a stereotyped picture of | her trembling little hand in his, thought, when she 


he was givinghis life to faro and casino, he heard 


murmur and buzz of applause which comes to her 
| from the crowd beyond. 
Ruth Worcester was very pretty in her white silk 


made her promises before the preacher, that above 
all earthly beings he was blest. I am not sure but he 
was right. 

A week after the marriage of Mr. Lancaster, the 


| quiet wedding of Mr. Ainslee took place. The 
haughty Mrs. Agnes Lancaster heard the particulars 


| 


of this affair one morning, as she sat before her fire, 
trying in vain to conjure up some new extravagance. 


caster; of the changes in the old home, and last of , She had just broached to her husband the idea of 
| spending the remainder of the winter in a sunnier 


clime, and had met with so decided a negative that 
she was not in her usual happy humor. 


“You do not expect me to stay in one place al- 


ways?” Mrs. Lancaster retorted. 





jets of light gleaming from their silver bills; piles of 


“Not by any means, madam; when summer 
| comes, you can run down to the beach, and bathe 
coming years some good fortune should rid him of | your feet and air your silks, but to France not a step. 
his stolid wife, he could go back to her as if they had | Your extravagance would bankrupt a Rothschild in 


“I suppose you would like Obrrington’s note, 
now?” he said. 

‘I am in no hurry,” setting her teeth together as « 
she spoke. ‘All in good time.” 

‘¢ They are to live somewhere in this vicinity, I be- 
lieve. Come to the window and I will show you.” . 
He pointed to a pretty gothic villa half a mile 
away, with grounds sloping down tothe road, beyond 
which the river gleamed steel-bright. 

‘Who owns it?” asked Mrs. Lancaster, the color 
rising to her cheeks. 3 
A gift from old Ainslee to his niece, my peerless! 
Aren’t you sorry?” ‘ 
“Fortunate for them that it is; they should not 
flaunt their happiness in my face but for that!” 

“As though my queen of bliss could be affected by © 
such a trivial circumstance!” sneered Lancaster. 
She turned on him with a frown, 

‘You are unusually agreeable this morning, sir,” 
she said. ‘ What is it?” 

‘* Nothing—nothing, unless the letter which I 
chanced to overlook, written by my brother-in-law 
James, set me up a little.” 

** How dare you tamper with my property, sir?” 

‘* My right, Mrs. Lancaster. It is my privilege to 
learn, if possible, what my relatives think of me. 
Lucky that this missive was delayed on the way; 
otherwise our happiness might bave been quashed in 
the bud! Your brother calls me Devil's Paw, I 
believe !’’ F 
The term was mild, Mr. Lancaster.” 

“No excuses needed, my cherub—1 am. satisfied. 
When you answer the letter, allow me to enclose a 
note. That is all now. I must tear myself away 
from you for an hour. Will you smother me with 
kisses before I leave?” 

She looked him over, and turned away with unut- 
terable scorn. 

“Just as good as a caress,” he laughed, his eyes 
following her with admiration. ‘‘ Not a bad bargain, 
by George!” . 
For a long,time after she was left alone, Mrs. Lan- 
caster stood by the window looking down towards 
Chris Carrington’s home. Wretched and unbappy 
herself, the thought of the peace and content which 
she could never reach, and yet so near her, stung and 
maddened her. She thovglt of the unfortunate 
night on which Ruth Worcester came to her party; 
and how, so sure herself of the man she loved, she 
had little fear that another could steal his heart away. 
It was for James that she had done this—for his sake 
committed the rash act that had doomed her toa 
lifetime of misery. O, how hard she bad fought it! 
and there came back to her the memory of that 
morning when she had shown her heart to theman 
she loved, allowing him to read it line by line, hoping 
that he would have mercy upon her. She did not 
think as she stood there, that if Mr. Carrington had 
offered her the priceless boon of his love, that she 
would have held it in her hand, as she would have 
done an exquisite toy, and compared it with Ed Lan- 
caster’s million dollars! All that was passed. She 
only saw that she had been wronged—that she was 
forced into the way she had taken, not for love of 
wealth and the power which it gives, but because she 
could not help it.- 

And now, she thought, after all that had happened, 
the rearing of that home, as it were in her very face, 
was but little better than downright insult to her. 
As she stood there glowering down upon the quiet 
scene, she saw Mr. Carrington, followed by Ruth, 
come out upon a side porch. It was evidently the 
morning’s parting, which the little wife was loath to 
submit to, for she held one hand of her husband, 
pulling him back playfally, when he started to leave 
her. She wore some kind of a dress of rose-colored 
stuff, and Agnes could even see her handkerchief 
flutter as she held it to her yes in mock grief. By- — 
and-by, after a playful parley of several minates, 
Rath glanced up and down the road to see that no 
one was looking, and then put him up her lips for a 
kiss. How different from her parting, Mrs. Lancas- 
ter thought, from her husband that morning! . 
And yet they might have their little hour of peace 
—why not?—when she had it in her power to cause 
them so much misery in the future. Chris Carring- 
ton was not a rich man; she knew that what he had 
he had gained by his own industry—not by day-to- 
day labor, perhaps, but by prudent living, and by 
giving strict attention to business. How easy a thing 
it would be for her to sweep away his little property! 





Paris; besides, it was not in the bargain.” 


How it would cramp and cat him when his pretty 
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wife came down to a level with poor people! It was 
not a mighty revenge, but O, it would be so very, 


very sweet! 
Before Mr. Carrington’s m » he saw the pos- 
sibility of a business ahead, and frankly 


confessed it to Mr. Ainslee. Yet if certain results 
came about before the dreaded note was due, it would 


all be right, and he would have learned-a valuable | 


lesson to aid him in the future. Mr. Ainslee shook 
his head wisely, called his business experiment rash, 
and promised to look the thing over again in a week 
or two. But a woman was in bis head, and he could 
see nothing else, or think of little else, and so the 
weeks went by, and he did not redeem his promise. 
The speck in the sky grew larger and darker to Chris. 
He began to see it every way that he turned. He 
worked early and late at his counting-room; he de- 
vised a thousand impracticable schemes by which to 
save himself, and caught at every straw that came in 
his way, bat all to no purpose. It got rumored about, 
some way, that Carrington’s business was shaky f 
that he had fost deeply in speculation, and that Ed 
Lancaster owned him, body and soul. First it was 
only a breath, thep a whisper, and so on to common 
street 


It reached Rath in her pretty home, and her heart 
“grew sad and heavy. Frienwds(?) flung it up to her 
in conversation, together with some remark that 
Mrs. Lancaster had ventured concerning it, but be- 
tween her husband and herself the sulject was not, 
for a long time, touched upon. But the little wife 
saw, with eyes full of tears, how troubled he was, 
and strove by every tenderness in her power to make 
the load leas heavy to bear. At one time she resolv- 
ed to go to her Uncle Ainalee, but pride forbade her. 
He had already done so much for her, she thought, 
and now he had those who were nearer and dearer to 
provide for; she had no right to ask more. 

« Little woman,” Carrington said to her, one even- 
ing after they had sat silent for a long time, “ you 
see, I suppose, that something is getting pretty heavy 
on me. I feel, to-night, as though [I were seventy 
years old.” 

He lovked at her with weary eyes. She laid her 
cheek against his knee, and nestled her hands in his. 

“TI know all about it, Chris.” 

“TI supposed you did. You could not well help it. 
I was a villain, wasn’t I, to bring such a burden to 
you? I was too selfish to wait until I could see my 
way clear, and now it is too late to retract.” 

“ You were not selfish. I’m glad you have me, at 
at any rate.” : 

He smoothed her hair tenderly. 

“And I am not sorry, only it will be so hard for 

”» 

** What will be so hard? Can’t I stand anything 
that you can? What is it that is 80 very, very ter- 
rible?”’ 

* Poverty, deprivation, years of grinding t ‘il, little 
wife—and you aged before your time by hardships to 
which you are little fitted.” 

She drew down his face and kissed him. 

“ Now Chris, don’t underrate me so. I’m not 80 
delicate a body that I shall becrusbed by a few cares. 
A strong wind of misfortune can’t blow me away. I 
shall stay with you, close by you, and help you 
through all the darkness. That’s what I am for.” 

He looked down at her pretty face, and held up her 
delicate, soft little hands to the light. 

“Can you scrub, wash dishes, sweep Cee 
do your own sewing?” 

‘* Try me and see,” she laughed. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“3 ’a where it hurts so, little girl. Ah, what 
a fool I was to allow myself to be so trapped! I get 
desperate thinking of it.” 

* I can go to Uncle Ainslee,” Rath said, dropping 
her eyes. 

“ Uncle Ainslee knew all about it a long time ago.” 

“And will not help you?” 

“And does not. I have not asked him, either. 
am too proud for that.” 

“ When will the worst come?- the crash, I mean,” 
whispered Rath. 

** Some time in April—it is March now. How this 
winter has passed, hasn't it, goodie? We have been 
housekeepers for more than two months—heighho! 
Haven't had a single domestic storm yet. I wonder 
if our grand neighbors on the hill can say as much?” 

*T’m sure they have wealth enough,” Ruth said, 
thoughtfully. 

“And little enough of love, poor things!” he an- 
swered. ‘I dare eay they’ll push me under the ice, 
just for amusement.”’ 

“Don’t put it in that way, Chris. It’s awful to 
drown.” 

1] had one little hope—did I tell you of that? To- 
day I asked Lancaster for an extension of time on the 
note. Hé made me avery strange answer. I have 
thought about it ever since—‘ It was just as his wife 
said!’ Of course I had nothing more to say, then, 
and so left him. To tell you the truth, I hurried 
away from his «flice, for I felt so like throttling him 
that I did not dare stay. I’m not sure but what it 
would be doing the world good service to put him out 
of the way.” 

“ Why, Chris Carrington, what a strange, wicked 
thing for you to say! I wish you could take it back.” 

“If it troubles you so much, | will,” he said, 
smiling faintly. 

In the dark days that came afterwards, how those 
fearfal words haunted her! 

“ One is hardly responsible for what he says in such 
desperate straits,” he added, putting his arm around 
her. 


I 





a “You might go further, Chris, and say that one 


was not responsible for their acts in desperate cases. 
It leads to that.” 

** You dear little croaker, are you afraid that I 
shall murder him ?—afraid that I shall stain the hand 
that I have given to you?” 

No, no—she was not afraid of that. Such shape- 
ly, beautiful hands were not made to do Satan’s 
work. So she patted and kissed them, and cooed 
softly in her own charming, inimitable way. 

But fond caresses and soft, lover-like speeches 

would not stay the evil that threatened them. The 
great house on the hill stood glam and silent, week 
after week, as if waiting to make a spring upon the 
less pretentious dwelling below. Over her reverge 
Agnes Lancaster grew savage and bloodthirsty. She 
turned from her brilliant balls and parties, her ex- 
quisite robes fresh from Paris, and her elegant car- 
riage which she had spent weeks in planning, to the 
little tragedy which she hell in her own fair hands. 
Well, it was her turn, now; he would see, this grave, 
dignified Mr. Carrington, how light a thing it was for 
him to tarn from her love! And then the eyes that 
he turned upon her when they met, as though she 
were one of God’s poor outcasts! Bah, outcast or 
not, she bad it in her power -to trample him under 
her feet. And that little fair-faced wife of his, who 
looked at her with such girlish wonder—ab, it was 
here that the sweetest morsel of her revenge was 
centered. Woman-like, she had ferreted out a secret 
concerning her, and rejo over it, because for this 
Chris Carrington would find his altered circum- 
stances so much harder to bear! 
Ed Lancaster watched his wife with admiring eyes. 
Every day he tortured and tormented her, for the 
sweet satisfaction of seeing her in a towering passion. 
He taunted her with her love for Carrington and her 
inability to win him; and when she turned on him 
with angry eyes and scathing speech, chuckled and 
laughed over bis splendid investment. He told her 
of bis intrigues and amours, and then when she sat 
silent, biting her lips to keep back the burning words 
that came to them, sneered at her because she had 
grown to be a willing listener. 

“ Look here,” she said, one morning, standing up 
before him, with clenched hands, ‘I cannot stand 
this lite much longer. You will drive me to do some- 
thing fearful and desperate.” 

“Don’t overexert yourself, my peerless bride. 
Save your strength for the time of rejvicing which is 
so near at band. Think how womanly it is tv work 
out the ruin of a fellow-being, and subside into bliss- 
ful silence until the time comes for you to call up 
your surplus strength in hurrahs! Aren’t you hap- 
py? To-day your old lover gets his aristocratic nose 
plum against the wall. After it you can hire him for 
your coachman. Splendid!” 

“ We shall have to employ males for every depart- 
ment in our household, Mr. “Lancaster, it you do not 
conduct yourself with more propriety. It is hard to 
keep even a colored cook, below stairs.” 

“Ha, ha! that is good. Jealous of your colored 
cook, Mrs. Lancaster! As though I could be won 
from my husbandly allegiance to you by even two 
colored cooks! You place too light a value on your 
regal charms.” 

She stood quite still and looked at him. 

“I’m afraid you will tempt me to murder you, 
some day. If I did, there is not a court on earth that 
would adjudge me guilty.” 

* Probably not. That is well said. But to forestall 
you in such an attempt, I will this day make my will. 
If I die, you shall not have a dime.” 

He was in earnest now, tor he was a coward at the 
thought of death. 

“I am glad you mentioned it, peerless. Even if 
your wilely fingers do not drop a fatal potion fur me, 
some rascally villain might lay me straight. I'll be 
prepared,” he continued. 

“And atter death, what then? Have you ever 
thought, Edward Lancaster?” 

“After death the judgment,” he whispered, be- 
tween his teeth. 

“And after the judgment?” asked Agnes, in a. 
low, clear voice. ‘‘ What then?” 

The room grew deathly still; only the tick-tick of 
the clock, like the beating of a human heart, broke 
the silence. 

“After that, eternal damnation, torture and tor- 
ment. Doe8 that suit you? And my peerless wife 
to keep me company!” 

He turned and left her with these words,and on 
earth never spoke to her again. 


THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


If a grape-vine be planted in the neighborhood of 
a well, its roots, running silently under ground, 
wreathe themselves in a network around the clear, 
cold waters ; and the vine’s putting on outward green- 
ness and unwonted clusters and fruit is all that tells 
where every thought and fibre of our life twines 
gradually around some human soul, to us the unsus- 
pecting wellspring of our being. Fearful it is, because 
so often the vine must be uprooted, and all its fibres 
wrenched away ; bat till the hour of discovery Comes, 
how itis transfigured by a new and beautiful life! 
There is nothing in life more beautiful than the 
trance-like, quiet dawn which precedes the rising of 
love in the soul. When the whole being is pervaded 
imperceptibly and tranquilly by another being, and 
we are happy, and know not and ask not why, the soul 
is then receiving all and asking nothing. At a later 
day she becomes self-conscious, and then come crav- 
ing exactions, endless questigns—the whole world of 
the material comes in with its hard counsels and con- 
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UNROMANTIC. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 








I HAVE heard that money was synonymous with 
happiness—have had reason to think that this isa 
general belief. ‘* How foolish!” I always tvink, But 
we cannot see with the eyes of others; moreover, I 
never knew the want of it. 1 presume that makes a 
difference. 

Bat I had never been happy with it. When I was 
ten years old, I used to stand at the windows of my 
luxurious home, sobbing gith a breaking heart, at 
sight of other little girls going to church, holding by 
their mothers’ hands. Riding on my-beautifully ca- 
parisoned, milk-white pony, attended by a groom, I 
have held my breath with pain when I came sud- 
denly across little sisters, poor and ragged, holding 
closely each cther’s hands, in the berry thickets, or 
merry fathers and children riding on loads of fresh 
hay. You see all these natural relations were denied 
me. I was proud, reticent, secretive, to an unusual 
degree; 1 must have been 80, for no one ever sus- 
pected my heart buat the man I married, 

1 was drawing on the lawn, one morning, when I 
saw my uncle who was my guardian, coming across 
the terrace towards me. I remember just how he 
looked with the sunshine on his thin face and foxy 
beard, and his little sharp eyes screwed upon me in 
sorutiny. There was no affection lost between us. 
Long ago he had pronounced me a cold, sullen child, 
and I disliked him with all the cordiality of sincere 
resentment. But I was evidently a puzzle to him. 
Now, as he stood beside me, making some careless 
remarks on my drawing, I knew that there was 
something on his miud, something unusual which he 
hesitated about presenting. I felt that he was search- 
ing my face, and most unsatisfactorily, fur he kicked 
my dog impatiently before speaking. 

** It’s strange why you have that great cab follow- 
ing you about, Lois.” 

“Tam fond of him. Be kind enough not to kick 
him again, Uncle Marshall.” 

My guardian glanced at me gloomily. 

**I wish you were like other girls,” he said at last, 
with a sigh. 

I went on shading an angle of my drawing. 

“I have something of importance to say to you, 
Lois,” was my uncle’s next remark, 

** What is it, Uncle Marshall?” 

He produced two letters from the pocket of his 
dressing-gown. 

* «A coincident,” he said, and opening thom, laid 
them before me. I took upone; its contents were as 
follows: 

‘““Mr. MARSHALL—Dear Sir :— You will, no doubt, 
remember me as tbe early friend of your much la- 
mented sister. You will also recollect the history of 
our mutual attachment, and the events which made 
us comparative strangers. 1 learn that she has lett 
a daughter, much resembling her, to whom you stand 
in the position of guardian, and that the young lady 
ignearly of age. It may seem to you but the child- 
ish whim of an old man, but I have a very great de- 
sire that this young girl should become my daughter. 
I bave a son, whum even the partiality of a father 
does not overestimate in declaring a gentleman by 
nature,and worthy of any woman’s affection. He is 
also my only heir, and therefore entitled to a large 
fortune. My motive in writing you is to propose, 
with your permission, a meeting between the young 
folks; and, if a mutual affection is the result of the 
acquaintance, the one great desire of my old age will 
be gratified in seeing Mary Conrad’s daughter the 
wite of my son and the mistress of his home. Con- 
sider the matter, and inform me, at your earliest op- 
portunity, of your views upon the subject. As yet 
my son knows nothing of the plan. 


** Your obedient servant, JOHN ELMEsS.” 


I was an innocent, secluded girl, in my teens. 
What wonder, then, that my hand shook as I laid 
down the letter, and took upthe other. I did not 
dare glance at my uncle who, I felt, was watching 
me. The second epistie read as follows: 


* DEAR MARSHALL:—My eldest son—whom you 
have seen, therefore I need not speak for° him—in- 
tends travelling in your direction soon. I hear that 
your ward, Miss Conrad, is still unmarried. Would 
it not be a good plan to bave the two meet and mar- 
ry? Rick, you know, is worth a hundred thousand 
in his own right, besides being the heir of an ancient 
aunt. If Mirs Lois is like her mother she is « pretty | 
girl, and Rick could not do better. Sball I send the 
boy up to see you as he gees northward? 

** Your old friend, LEBLONDE.” 


“ Well,” said my uncle, as [ laid down the second 
sheet. 

** Well,” I repeated, making a strong effort at com- 
mand, and taking up my pencil again. g 

“It’s asinguiar thing that these should have ar- 
rived at the same time. In all probability the young 
men will be here together.” 

“ Have you given them permission?” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to conceal my agitation. 

He nodded. 

“© Yes, I wrote lart night.” 

“Without my permission?” 

“T have not been in the habit of asking your per- 
mission in regard to my affairs.” 

“ But this is my affair,” I exclaimed. 

* Indirectly. Remewber, you are not of age” 


always flare up when nobody expects it, and remain 


you to receive these young men courteously. They 
will probably arrive Thursday. Of course you'll not 
be ferced to marry either, but I advise you to make a 
choice.” 


countably perverse as I bent over my drawing with 
offended painfully my maiden delicacy on the subject 
of disposing of my heart. My dream of a lover had 
been the one sweet hope of my life. To be selected 
sirable and circumstances favorable jarred painfully 
upon me—was a rude shock to my roseate dreaming. 


came rushing out to meet me. 


“True, true. Don’t get in a passion, Lois. You 
perfectly passive where other girls would be all en- 
thusiasm. Now I havea right, I believe, to request 


My uncle, no doubt, thought that I was unac- 


flushed cheeks and a frowning brow. He had no 
idea that these paternal suggestions, made by letter, 


for the wife of a stranger because conditions were de- 


Roseate dreaming, did I say? When, halfan hour 
later, 1 went towards the house, my Cousin Gertrude 


“© Lois,’ she cried, seizing upon me, “is it true 
that there are two young men coming here to marry 
you?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘*How cold you are about it. You are so unro- 
mantic, Lois! I should be all excitement.” 

Every nerve I had seemed bare to the touch of 
those around me. I shrank away from Gertrade, 
and ran up to my own room. There I cried bitterly. 
I bathed my face at last and sat down by the win- 
dow overlooking the sunny landscape. I tried to de- 
cide upon my course, and then, for the first time, it 
occurred to me that I might possibly give my heart 
to one of these young men. 

“It is more than possible,” I exclaimed, “ under 
any other circumstances. But to be put on exbibi- 
tion before them! to feel that I am constantly under 
trial! And then, as guests, they will be in their best 
guise; [shall not know their true hearts,” and I 
dropped my head upon my hands in profoundest 
meditation. 

Unromantic, my Cousin Gertrude called me! She 
would have given a different verdict if she could 
have seen me in my closely locked chamber upon the 
following Thursday. 

Naturally petite, I was dressed in a costume which 
made me look even smaller than I really was. Bare 
feet, ashort and scant scarlet skirt, a clumsily ar- 
ranged ragged shawl, and a gipsey hat hanging from 
my neck by its strings, gave me the appearance of a 
child of eleven years old. My hair hung in loose 
curls, and I provided myself with acovered basket. 

Watching my opportunity, 1 escaped from the 

house and grounds by an unfrequented way, and ran 
into the fields where I filled my basket with berries. 
Then I took up my station by the roadside which led 
to the house, and listened for the whistle of the train 
which arrived daily at Harford. 
Pretty soon I saw my man Ben, driving the light 
coupe to the station. All was as I desired. Ben 
would leave the carriage for the gentlemen to drive 
bome, while be went to the next town, by the train, 
on business. The light coupe with ite handsome 
bays, was my uncle’s carriage, but I often drove 
with it. 

At last I heard the distant engine whistle, and ten 
minutes later I knew that the train was at the sta- 
tion. My nerves were tense with excitement when 
I heard the rolling of a carriage. I stepped into the 
road and walked on with a little limp. As it came 
close bebind me I affected to be crying. 

‘Stop a moment, Mr. Leblonde. What is the mat- 
ter, my child?” I heard a pleasant voice say. 

I stopped, with a hanging head, my heart beating 
furiously, and murmured incoherently, my voice 
quite failing me. 

“The little thing is lame!” exclaimed the same 
gentle voice. ‘‘ Let us give her a lift, Mr. Leblonde.” 

I glanced up covertly. The one who had spoken to 
me was small and plain, with a tranquil air, and a 
look of exceeding refinement. The other. was very 
handsome, with flashing black eyes. He was smok- 
ing and holding the horses. 

* O, there isn’t room,” he cried, negligently. 

“She can have my place,” and before I knew what 
were his intentions, the gentleman whoI knew must 
be the son of John Elmes, and who bad descended 
from his place,swung me lig&tly to the cushioned 
seat. 

* Drive slowly,” he said. ‘I will walk.” 

“ You must be fond of pedestrian exercise,” said 
the other, with aslight sneer. ‘‘I presume you keep 
your carriage to drive beggars in?” 

‘I keepit for wy pleasure. I am sometimes forta- 
nate enough to pick upa pleasant travelling com- 
panion between my house and the tity, whence I 
drive every day.” 

“ Buxom country girls?” with a disagreeable 
laugh. 

The other made no reply, but stopped the next 
moment to pluck a spray of blackberry blossoms, and 
then walked lightly along, swinging it, and singing 
softly. I watched both, knowing that I saw these 
men as they really were. 

The horses were drawing the carriage slowly. Rick 
Leblonde’s cigar smoke was drifting directly in my 
face, a fact to whjch he appeared indifferent. 

‘* You bave never seen Miss Conrad, I think you 
told me,”’ he observed, carelessly. 

‘“ No,” answered Mr. Eimes, quietly. 

“ She is worth eighty thousand, I am told.” 

“I have seen a picture of her mother, whom she is 
said to resemble; it is my ideal of a woman’s face,” 
thoughtfully. 








sultations, and the beautiful trance fades forever. 


* But [ am the mistress of my own heart.” 


— ——— —— 
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“ If she is what I think her to be, I hope that / will 
suit her,” with a blush as delicate and transient as 
that of a girl. 

“We wont quarrel, I hope. In fact I’m not ex- 
actly a marrying man, Elmes. This was a whim of 
my father’s. I promised him I’d come up. Hillo! 
here We are. Now what’s to be done with this child? 
Where do you live, sis?” 

“It’s not very far from here,” I answered, and 
Elmes lifted medown. We were at the foot of my 
avenue. Mr. Elmes sprang into the carriage, and’ 
they rolled swiftly ander the lindens. I found my 
way, with my barberry basket, into the house and 
up to my room. 

Ten minutes later Gertrude knocked at my door. 

“ They have come,” sbe called, “ and mamma says 
wear your gros silk at dinner.” | 

My gros-grained silk was costly and unbecoming. 
I gathered my dishevelled curls into a smooth ovil, 
which I adorned with a single tube rose, and donned 
a dress of rose-colored India muslin, which was ein- 
gularly becoming. My throat and shoulders and 
arms were very beautiful, the oval of my face perfect, 
and my eyes, soft and black, had been pronounced 
wonderful. I could not but know that I looked well, 
but I was not prepared for the evident sensation 
which my appearance created in the drawing-room. 

“ You astonish me!” whispered my uncle, coming 
forward to present me; and my aunt, evidently for 
the first time in her life, was satisfied with me. 
They tacitly gave me the position of hostess, and I— 
well, I was quite at my ease. I knew the men whom 
{ was dealing with better than they knew. 

But Rick Leblonde was no longer indifferent. His 
manner of coolness and negligence had disappeared. 
He attended me with every possible service, compli- 
mented me, entertained me, praised me by a hundred 
signs and tokens. He was very handsome, and had a 
fascinating charm of manner; but my heart turned 
from him to the quiet gentleman who played chess 
with my uncle, drove with my aunt, and sang with 
Gertrude. I knew nothing of music, baving no tal- 
ent for it, and I believed that Roger Elmes was fall- 
ing in love with my cougin over the piano keys. 
What did I care if Leblonde praised my eyes, my 
hair, my air, if he was disappointed in me? Forl 
loved him! I loved the tones of his melodious voice, 
the mild, penetrating gaze of his dark eyes, the light 
clasp of his hand at morning and evening greetings. 
Bat I was evidently not like my mother, whom he 
admired. He was only courteous to me; never at- 
tentive or complimentary, never showed Leblonde 
tho slightest sign of jealousy. 

The days went by, aud their visit was coming to an 
end. It was a dreadful thought to me, but as I have 
said, I was proud and secretive, and my manner 
towards Roger Elmes was, day by day, more strictly 
courteous aud cool. 

At last Leblonde surprised me one evening with a 

declaration of love. Surprised me, I say, because I 
thought I had succeeded in making him understand, 
tacitly, that he must not love me. He talked ear- 
nestly, eloquently, but 1 only grew more and more 
silent and distressed. 
. “I understand you!” he cried at last, flinging 
away my hands, which he had held as in a vice. “It 
is useless. You have already given away your heart. 
lam not blind; I see you listen for his step and fol- 
low him with your eyes. You treat his opinions with 
respect, regard his wishes; but he does not love you 
as I do, Lois; he is cold, formal, undemonstrative.” 

He was injaring his own cause. 1 had not dreamed 
that Roger Elmes felt for me the slightest regard. 
Leblonde revealed to me that his eyes had been 
keener than mine at detecting, and Heaven knows I 
had watched eagerly enough for any sign that Roger 
Elmes loved me. So I stood still after Rick Leblonde 
had left me, with the blood rising to my cheek, and 
my heart beating in fine, sweet pulsations. Suddenly 
Roger Elmes stood before me; he appeared from the 
window alcove at my. very side. 

* Lois, how beautifully you look!” he said, taking 
my hands. 

I could not speak. 

“Your splendid eyes are more splendid than ever 
before; your cheeks are like reses. Can it be possible 
that you care that 1 love you? Have you no vanity, 
child? Do you not. know how dangerous you have 
ever been to me withgyour beauty and exquisite re- 
serve? You look like your mother, Lois, and I have 
dreamed many an hour over her picture.” 

“Then you do love me, for you said that hers was 
your ideal of a woman’s face.” 

“* How do you know that I said that, Lois?” 

I told him. 

“ How romantic!” he exclaimed. 

Was it really romantic? I have never been able to 
decide. It always seemed to me the most directly 
business-like proceeding of my life. 

A year later, a month after my.marriage, Gertrude 
married Rick Leblonde. 





luted drinks, of which water is the base, and you 
will need nothing beyond these things, except rest, 
and due moral regulations of all your powers, to give 
you long, happy and useful lives and a serene even- 
ing at the close.” : 





' CAREFUL Apvice.—“ If you wish for a clear mind 
and strong muscles,” says a wise man, “and quiet 
nerves,and long life, and power prolonged in old age, 
permit me to say, although Iam not giving a tem- 
Perance lecture, avoid all drinks above water and 
mild infasions of that fluid, shun tobacco, opiam, 
and anything else that disturbs the normal state of 
the system; rely upon nutritious food, and mild, di- 


i. 





FROM THE “WILD COAST.” 
The Caribs of Guiana suffer much from epidemics, 
and from several severe and painfal forms of skin 
disease. Like all Indians, they believe sickness to be 
the result of sorcery, and are at the mercy of their 
medicine men. They suffer patiently and haughtily, 
and it is difficult t» induce them to believe in or to 
try any foreign remedies. They have a frightful 
custom of hereditary revenge, which resembles in 
principle the vendetta of Corsica, and in the mode 
of carrying it out, Thuggee. Slavery and its accom- 
panying vices are thinning their numbers; but it 
does not appear from Mr. Brett’s narrative that any | 
of the customary cruelties of European rule has 
been inflicted upon them by the English, the French, 
or the Datch. Their superstitious and social prac- 
tices are curious, occasionally suggesting a resem- 
blance to those of the Chinese. Mr. Brett has seen 
a Carib lying in his hammock, and receiving most 
ludicrous and unpleasant attentions from the women 
of his tribe, on the occasion of his wife’s contine- 
ment, while the mother had to exert herself as usu- 
al. When the birth of a child is expected—which, as 
they are polygamists, is by no means rare—the 
father must abstain from certain meats, his eating of 
which would be injurious to the child. The agouti | 
is tabooed, lest, like that little animal, the infant 
should be meagre; the hamiara also, lest it should 
be blind—the outer covering of the eye of that tish 
being filmy; the Jabba, lest the infant’s mouth 
should protrude like the /abba’s, or be spotted like it, 
»Which spots would ultimately become ulcers; the 
marudi is also forbidden, lest the infant be still-born, 
the screeching of that bird being ominous of death. 
The Indians believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and in the invisibility of God—in this sense, they are 
not idolaters—and they have quite exalted notions 
of the power of God, and some idea of his goodness, 
in which they are far superior to the African eava- 
ges. But, like them, they live in perpetual dread of 
the agency of evil spirits, and in constant striving to 
avert calamity by propitiating them. The sorcerer’s 
being the most important and honorable profession 
within the reach of the Indian, it is not unfair that 
he should be obliged to endure some pain and un- 
pleasantness to qualify him for it. 

Mr. Brett’s account of the initiation is curious. 
** When an Indian,” he says, ‘* has made-up his mind 





that art, who takes him into a small hut prepared 
for that purpose. After certain preliminaries, in- 
cluding solitude and spare diet, a quantity of water, 
containing about ten leaves of cured tobacco, is boiled 
down to about a fuurth. Tbis horribly nauseous and 
emetic dose he must swallow; and in the death-like 
state of sickness to which it reduces bim, his spirit 
is supposed to leave the body, and to visit aud to re- 
ceive power from the Yaubahn, as the dreaded be- 
ings are called, under whose influence he is supposed 
to be ever after. Meanwhile, his death is loudly pro- 
claimed, and bis countrymen are called to witness 
his state. Recovery is slow; and the tenth day he 
comes forth from the sacred hat in an emancipated 
condition. For ten months after, the new sorcerer 
must abstain from the flesh of birds and beasts, and 
only the smallest kinds of fish are allowed him. 
Even cassava-bread is to be eaten sparingly, and in- 
toxicated drinks avoided during that period. Meats 
and food not indigenous to the country are especially 
tabooed. I have known one of these men refuse to 
pick up some North American salt-fish which had 
fallen on the ground, lest by touching it he should 
neutralize the power of his enchantments. The 
sorcerers are furnished with a large gourd or cala- 
bash, which has been emptied of its seeds and spongy 
contents, and has a round stick run through the mid- 
dle of it by means of two koles. The ends of this 
stick project—one forms the handle of the instru- 
ment, and the other has a long string, to which beau- 
tifal feathers are attached, wound round it in spiral 
circles. Within the calabash are a few small white 
stones, which rattle when it is shaken or turned 
round. Tire calabash itself is usually painted red. 
It is regarded with great awe by the heathen Indians, 
who fear to touch it, or even to approach the place 
where it is kept.”” Wonderful as such degradation 
seems to us, in the people who believe in these sor- 
cerers, the apparent belief of the sorcerers in them- 
selves is stfll more wonderful; but this Mr. Brett 
does not doubt—they perform all their juggleries 
over their own children, and have all the incantations 
gone through over themselves when they are sick. 
The Waraus, most degraded of tribes, are the most 
renowned as sorcerers. The huts which they set 
apart for the performance of their rites are regarded 
with great veneration. A traveller, visiting a Warau 
settlement, entered one of these huts, not being 
aware of the offence he was committing, and tound 
it perfectly empty, with the exception of the gourd. 
There was in the centre of the hut a small raised 
place about eighteen inches high, on which a fire 
had been made for burning tobacco. The sorcerer 
being asked to give up the gourd, peremptorily re- 
fused, saying that if he did so, his “two children 
would die the same night.” The most imaginative 
of their superstitions is that concerning the Orchu, 
an important person in Indian mythology. She isa 
mysterious female inhabiting the waters, not so ma- 
lignant as the Yauhahu, but very capricious, and 
much dreaded. Her form is that of a mermaid—ac- 
cording to the European fancy; but she sometimes 
assumes the head of a horse, or of some other an- 
imal. She often amuses herself by merely terrify- 
ing mankind; but sometimes bears both people to 





the bottom. The Indian belief in this creatare is 


to become a sorcerer, he applies to some professor of | 


shared by the immigrant negro tribes, who call her 

the “water mamma.” In their mythology and 

legendary tales, one Sigu figures largely—a colossal 

hero, whose doings are not unworthy of admiration. 

“ Unlike the aborigines of Hayti,” says Mr. Brett, 

“whose patriotic vanity led them to believe that 

their island was the first of all things, and that the 

sun and moon issued from one of its caverns, and 

men from another; the tribes of Guiana acknowl- 

edge the immediate work of a Creator. Among 

those near the coast, the belief formerly prevailing 
was, that “the Great Spirit, having created the 
heavens and the earth, seated himself on a huge 
silk-cotton tree by a river-side, and cut off pieces of 
its bark or wood, which he cast all around. Those 
which touched the water Became fishes; others flew 
in the air as birds; while some, as animals of vari- 
ous kinds, and lastly, man, moved on the earth.” 
To this very ancient legend, additions have been 
made during the last three centuries. According to 
one of the-e, the whité race sprang from the branch 
of a certain tree, which the Great Maker cast upon 
the water. ‘“‘ Thereisin this a little quiet satire, as the 
tree from which the branch was taken is of little or no 
value.” Theseand the many strange, and in some 
instances poetical, fancies narrated by Mr. Brett, 
still flourish in the far interior, and in swampy ge- 
gions stretching towards the Orinoco, and are care- 
fully transmitted by these remote people, who have 
no other lore. They are, hoWever, rapidly dying out 
among the Indians who are brought in contact with 
civilization. Such of the Carib women as have em- 
braced Christianity have taken to wearing clothes 
with much readiness, and seemed at first to think 
they never could wear enough; while the men de- 
veloped a tendency to wearing shirts—keeping the 
soiled one under the clean—and very brilliant flow- 
ered waistcoats. As they did not adopt any other 
portion of the garb of civilization, the effect was 
more peculiar than pleasing. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


— * 


LAKE VILLAGE, N. H. 


A brother of Lake Village, N. H., sends us the fol- 
lowing Masonic information: 


At the annual communication of Mt. Lebanon 





officers were installed for the ensuing year, by P. M. 
Ezra B. Bell: 

Alpheus Dolloff, W. M. 

John O. Blake, 8. W. 

Rinaldo R. Somes, J. W. 

Woodbury L. Melcher, Treasurer. 

George B. Lane, Secretary. 

Elbridge E. Webster, Rep. to G. L. 

Israel P. Plummer, 8. D. 

Arthur Tucker, J. D. 

Joseph P. Atkinson, Chaplain. 

A. H. C. Jewett, Marshal. 

Fred. H. Coffin, Tiler. 

Charles P. Bridgman, Edwin F. Sanborn, Stewards, 








WASHINGTON, GA. 

A Washington, Ga., Companion furnishes us with 
the following: 

By virtue of a dispensation from the R. W. G. H. 
P., Samuel Lawrence, the Columbian Chapter, No. 
9, met on the evening of the 6th ult., and elected 
the following Companions to serve the present Ma- 
sonic year: 

J.R. Truitt, High Priest. 

W. E. Shelverton, King. 

8. R. Palmer, Scriba. 

8. Corbin, Captain Host. 

N. M. Perkins, Royal Arch Captain. 
G. Dyson, Principal Sojourner. 
J. M. Dyson, Treasurer. 

B. W. Heard, Secretary. 

Geo. Palmer, G. M. 1st Veil. 

J. S. Poole, G. M. 2d Veil. 

J. W. Wilkinson, G. M. 3.1 Veil. 
J. Carter, Chaplain. 

John Moore, Sentinel. 





Boston ENCAMPMENT AND ITS PILGRIMAGE TO 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Sir Knights of Boston En- 
campment have taken hold of the invitation to visit 
Philadelphia on the 15th of June, with an interest 
that really means business. How many of the Com- 
mandery will go we do not pretend to say, but we 
think that nearly two hundred members will make 
the pilgrimage. We hope that more than that num- 
ber will be induced to put on their regalia, but no 
one can vouch for it. 





ST. GEORGE'S SALOON. St. George’s saloon, un- 
der the new Masonic Temple, on Tremont street, has 
been leased for a term of years to a carriage manu- 
facturer. The saloon has been vacant for some 
months, and the directors must have been delighted 
when they found a customer. who could afford to pay 





a pretty good rent. If those in authority had only 


Lodge No. 32, F. and A. M., on April 7, the following 


acted like business men, and not as Masons, the fra- 
ternity would have been better off than it is at pres- © 
ent. But there is but little*use in repining. We 
can only sigh, and think what might have been. 





Tar GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND,—After 
twenty-five years’ service as Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of England, the Earl of Zetland is about 
to retire from that position. A testimonial to him 
on the occasion of his retirement has nearly reached 
the amount of five thousand pounds, and his lord- 
ship announces his intention of making it a fand for 
the relief of distressed Masons and their families, to 
be dispensed by himself during his life and after- 
wards by the Grand Master for the time being. 





MASONIC ODE. 


@ When first eternal justice bade 

Life’s varied ills untempered flow, 
‘Twas then Almighty goodness said, 
Go, Pity, cheer the realms of woe; 
Go, mild Compassion, go, Charity and Love, 
Tell man there's mercy yet above, 


Scarce fied from heaven the high behest, 
That whelmed in light the smiling earth, 
Ere wide creation, doubly blest, 
Hailed Masonry's propitious birth. 
With strains majestic, ye Masons lift the skies, 
Let grateful hallelujahs rise. 


Hail, Royau Art! in humble zeal 
The Mason greéts thy gladdening sway ; 
"Tis thine to teach his heart to feel, 
And thine to bid his hand obey. 
‘Twas Wisdom fashioned, ‘twas Strength thy temple 
raised, 
And Beauty o'er the fabric blazed. 


Sweet Charity, whose soothing art 
Can bid dull apathy adore, 
Can sweep the chords of every heart, 
Primeval harmony restore; 
Come, lovely sister, come, smooth life's rugged way, 
And lead our souls to realms of day. 





IRISH TEST OF INNOCENCE, 

During a plot, known as “the battle of Mag- 
heracloom,” 1 was suspected of having killed a peas- 
ant upon my estate, whom, in reality, the police had 
shot. My wite happened a few days after, while 
driving in her pony carriage, attended only by a 
single servant, to pass the chapel where the plet had 
taken place, and being a. stranger to the country, 
and ignorant of the road, she stopped near the chapel 
yard to inquire the way to Carrickmacross. A lady 
driving herselt in a pony phaeton was not a very 
common occurrence in those anfrequented. quarters, . 
and as she conversed with the people who lived near 
the chapel, a crowd soon collected around her. Hav- 
ing mentioned that she was my wife;the recent bat- 
tle became immediately the subject of conversation, 
and she, anxious to calm their feelings, entered into 
the whole case, and allowed them to tell her th 
whole story from beginning to end; and ex 
pressed deep sympathy with them at the of 
the unfortunate man who had been shot. 
seemed gratified by her sympathy and general 
ness of manner, and by her trusting herself alone in 
the midst of a crowd of rather wild-looking men at 
such a time, and at length one of the party said, 
“Maybe your ladyship would just come yourself 
into the chapel yard, and see the place where the 
dead man lay; it would be kind in you to do 0, as 
we feel sure you feel tenderly for the poor man whose 
blood had been spilled by the police.” She was nat- 
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escorted by this wild-looking crowd of strangers, but 
they evidently wished for and pressed it so much 
that she felt unwilling to disappoint or refuse them, 
and having naturally a bigh courage in any difficulty 
or danger, she at once got out of her Garriage and 
walked with the people to see the spot where the 
dead man had lain. There was a little heap of straw 
lying where he had died, and both the straw and the 
ground under it were saturated with his blood. Her 
courage came to her aid, and she was able even in 
the midst of the somewhat excited crowd to look 
calmly down upon the sickening spectacle; and hav- 
ing again heard them recount all the circumstances 
of the battle, she quietly left the spot, looking steadi- 
ly at the blood and straw as she left—a secret though 
undefined feeling confing over her, that she ought 
not to quail even at this painful sight, lest it should 
appear to the people that her husband had been 
guilty of having spilled the blood. The peasants 
watched her closely and attentively—talked rapidly 
amongst themselves in Irish for a while—and then 
followed her silently from the chapel yard, with a 
softened, respectful and altered manner. They as- 
sisted her into the carriage, crowding anxiously 
around to show her any little attention in their power, 
and just as she was about leaving, one of them said 
to her in an earnest voice, “‘ Well, Mra. Trench, Jam 
glad ye came to look at ‘the blood; ye never could 
have looked at it as ye did, if you or yours had any 
hand in the killing of the poor boy that’s dead and 
gone. We all acquit ye of itnow. The blood would 
have welled up in your face, if it had been ye that 
had done it!” Mrs. Trench drove quietly away, the 

people all exclaiming, “Safe home to your honor, 

safe home.” And never once did she receive an un- 

kind or uncivil word from any of the people of 
i Farney. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


The signet of our God—the royal seal 

Affixed to all his glorious hand hath wrought; 
I see it glancing from the dewy gem, 
Half-hidden in the rose-bud's folded leaf, 

Or brilliant bursting in the full-orbed flower. 
When fair creation's rising morn appeared, 
What limning angel traced heaven's peaceful hills 
On cold, primeval earth? What hand of light 
Garnished the heavens with ten thousand gems, 
Bidding them glisten till eternity ?— 

Whose mandate high the glowing sun controls, 
Marking his splendid track, lining the east 
With crimson glory, while bright ficecy mists 
And floods of splendor beam upon his brow 
And crown the day? At whose creative voice 
Arose the moon's fair crescent, soft and mild, 
Veiling her brow in silver, and in love 
Half-quenching night in her calm, holy beams? 
Methinks some harp of lonely seraph soft 
Strikes a low murmur to the listening soul, 
While every living string ripples, "Zis God! 


THE CHINESE FROM HOME. 


TRAVELLING over the mountain trails almost any- 
where in California, no matter how remote and sol- 
itary may be your route, you can scarcely fail to meet 
a curious figure—slcping-eyed, yellow-complexioned, 
with a shaved head, and pigtail carefully secured in 
a twisted knot behind; clad in a loose cloth or calico 
garment, half shirt, half jacket; trousers equally 
wide; a long bamboo pole over his shoulder, on 
either end of which, carefully balanced, are a sack 
of rice, a piece of pork, and a heterogeneous mass of 
mining tools; and, over all, the head of this strange 
individual is covered with a hat made of slips of 
bamboo, the brim of which equals in breadth a mod- 
erately sized umbrella. This is John Chinaman from 
home, finding his fortune. He always answers to the 
name of ** John.” He follows many ways of making 
his modicum of rice; and the representative of Chinese 
industry in this case is “Mining John.” The white 
miners only allow him to labor at the poorer diggings, 
or at others which have been so well wrought over 
as no longer to yield returns enough to satisfy their 
ideas as to wages. Accordingly, we find John at 
work in some remote locality which the stronger 
race has deserted, or which is too poor to tempt them 
to drive out the Chinese. In former times, this was 
frequently done; and in the old California newspa- 
pers reports of such outrages, or of meetings at 
which resolutions to do so were passed, are quite 
common. Some years agolI had occasion to pass a 
few days with some Chinese miners in the moun- 
tains. They numbered some twenty men, and occu- 
pied the deserted cabins of the miners who had for- 
merly wrought in the locality. Every morning they 
would go down to the river side, and labor, steadily 
washing the gravel for gold until midday, when 
their slight meal of rice and vegetables was partaken 
of. At six o’clock, or thereabouts, they stopped work 
for the day; and after carefully washing themselves 
in the river, they prepared supper. I was the only 
white there,and had made an arrangement with 
them about my meals. Accordingly my supper was 
first prepared; an office which I generally superin- 
tended, as they had, according to my observation, a 
nasty habit of incorporating rattlesnakes, frogs, slugs, 
and “such small deer,” in their stews. After sup- 
per they would look to their little patches of water 
melons, cabbages, etc.; and their head man would 
talk to me about his daily life, or the province he 
had come from, and to which he hoped before long 
to return. The greater portion of them, however, 
after they had weighed out the proceeds of the day’s 
labor and allotted each man his share by the aid of 
a suan-pan (a sort of miniature Babbage’s calculat- 
ing machine), would place themselves on their sleep- 
ing benches, put a litt!e tray before them on which 
were all the materials for smoking, and soon drug 
themselves into a dreamy stupidity with the fumes 
of opium. Their huts were situated amid the most 
beautifal scenery, by the banks of a fine river, over 
which cataracts from the snow-capped mountains in 
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the distance fell gurgling or roaring into the waters 
below. But for all this, on which I never tired of 
gazing, my hosts seemed to care little. They had no 
visitors, save an Indian on horseback now and then, 
who treated them very cavalierly and rarely dis- 
mounted. On Sundays they generally laid over from 
work, not from any religious motive, as they were 
Buddhists, but merely as aday of rest; and some- 
times, if they had been more than orvinarily stfccéas- 
ful, one of them would go to the town or trading 
port, distant some ten miles, and buy some provisions 
and a bottle of a beverage called (I quote the label) 
** fine Old Tom,” over which they made very merry 


vored locality which they had heard of. Go down 
into almost any town or village, and you will find 
John moving about with that same silent air of his. 
Here he generally follows the business of laundry- 
man, 
can 


All through the by-streets and suburbs. you 
see his little cabin with a signboard informing 





for a few hours, playing a rude description of musi- 
cal instrument sounding likea paralyticdrum. They 
made, however, poor pay, generally not more than 
three or four shillings per diem each; though now 
* and then they would come ona lucky pocket, and 
return in the evening grinning from ear toear. The 
ground was, however, getting exhausted, and they 
were then talking of putting their household gods 
on a bamboo pole, and of removing to some more fa- 


that here Ures ⸗“ Whang Ho. Washing and ironing. 
Buttons sewed on;” and, peeping through the win- 
dow, you see the proprietor busily at work clear 
starching, or ironing out the frills on the shirt bosom 
of probably the governor himself. He has a large 
pan fall of lighted charcoal, which he uses as a “‘ flat 
iron,’’ and his mouth is full of water, which he most 
adroitly sprinkles over the linen in a fine shower. If 
you have any foul clothes, he will follow you home, 
take them away, and return them in a day or two, 
charging about sixpence apiece for his trouble—bar- 
gaining, however, that he has not to find linen col- 
lars for paper ones which may have been dropped in. 
From the frequent warnings of washing John on 
this subject, I suspect that it is a custum of the colo- 
nial gentlemen, by which our friend has suffered in 
times past. 

In the suburbs of every town agricultural John is 
busy at work, clearing the most unlikely pieces of 
ground, for the purpose of raising vegetables for the 
town market. These farmers, or rather market 


apart for Celestial fepose. When carrying the body 
to the grave, a solemn individual scatters little slips 
of paper, with wise aphorisms from Confucius writ- 
ten on them, on either side; and on the lintels of 
their doorways are strips of red paper, on which are 
inscribed similar wise saws. On the grave is placed 
a roast fowl, some rice and a bottle of “ Chinese 
wine;” after which the mourners depart, never 
looking behind them. There is, however, another 
class: of gentlemen who assist at the departed, 
funeral, who are not so backward. A number of 
the rowdies of San Francisco, who are concealed 
near at hand, no sooner see the last of the mourners 
than they make arush for the edibles and drink- 
ables left for the benefit of Joss, and very soon make 
short work of them—Joss, no doubt, getting the 
credit. After lying some months in the grave, the 
bones are dug up, and carefully cleaned and polished 
with brushes, tied up,and put into little bundles, 


The World in Miniature. 


SCOTCH SINCERITY. 
I said, to one who picked me up 
Just slipping from a rock, * 
** I'm not much good at climbing, eh?"’ 
“ No sirr, ye’arrrn’t,"’ said Jock. 


I showed him then a sketch I'd made 
Of rough hillside and loch; 

“ I'm not an artist, mind,’ I said: 
“ No sir, ye arrrn't,"’ quoth Jock. 


A poem next I read aloud— 
One of my numerous stock ; 
** I'm no great poet,"’ I remarked : 
** No sir, ye arrrn't,"’ said Jock. 
Alas! I fear I well deserved 


(Although it proved a shock), 
In answer to each modest sham, 





which are nicely labelled and stowed away, ina small 


That plain retort from Jock. 
tin coffin, in the particular hong or commercial house, 


gardeners, are generally in companies of three or | which is responsible for them. When a sufficient 
four; and if you pass that way, you can generally | number of these interesting mementos bave accu- 
find one or other of the bucolic partnership driving; mulated, a ship is chartered, and the coffios de- 


market; if the latter is the case, it is usually filled 
with several kegs of garbage, etc., which the indus- 
trious proprietor has bought or begged from the hotel 
keepers for feeding higpigs with. 

Shopkeeping John is of a rather more aristocratic 
type. He still wears his country’s dress, but it is of 
a tine material, and his shoes are of the best descrip- ; 
tion, with the thickest of felt soles. He is also more 
particular about his person, and shaves his head 
with greater regularity than any of the laboring 
classes, much to the advantage of his personal ap- 
pearance; for, however smart a Chinaman may look 
with his sprucely shaven head and neat pigtail, he 
looks a most atrocious scoundrel when the hair is be- 
ginning to grow down on his forehead. These little 
ahops are chiefly patronized by their own nation, or 
by the peddlers who at all seasons—but more espec- 
ially in the winter, when the outlying settlers find it 
convenient to come into the town for trifling pur- 
chases—perambulate the country with two huge 
hampers swung, as usual, on either end of a bamboo 
pole over the dealer’s shoulder. Most obliging are 
these Chinese peddlers, and they always make a 
point, every Christmas, of making some little present 
to their chief customers and to the children. Most 
of the large storekeepers and wholesale dealers are 
men of education and refinement, standing well with 
the commercial community, but, excepting on rare 
occasions, never mingling in any society but that of 
their own people. A few of them keep cheap eating- 
houses or restaurants, frequented by sailors and oth- 
ers who have no objections to a dinner composed of 
very dubious materials, so long as its cost does not 
exceed a shilling or eighteen pence. Many of them 
are general servants, and in almost every house in 
North-West America the cook is a Chinaman. Fe- 
male servants are rare, expensive and most indepen- 
dent; so that our Asiatic friends have almost a io- 
nopoly of the kitchen. They get for such services ; 
from fifteen to twenty dollars per week, with beard | 
and lodging; while the young ladies who condescend 
todo ‘‘ house helping ” will demand from thirty to 
forty dollars, coupled with the bargain tbat they are 
not to brush boots, and are to have two nights a 
week, and the whole of Sunday, to themselves! 
They are not strong enough for laborers, but what ; 
they lack in muscle, they make up in industry. Ac- 
cordingly, working for moderate wages, a large num- 
ber of them are employed on public works, like the 
Pacific Railroad. Indeed it is principally owing to 
the assistance rendered by them that the rapid for- 
mation of the portion of the line already completed 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains is due. 


the old cart and still older horse either from or to . 





They were alzo employed in considerable numbers 
on the Panama Railroad, but had to be discontinued, | 


spatched with their contents back to Shanghae. 





WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 

When a Liverpool preacher was a very obscure 
curate, he was taking a journey on horseback in very 
severe weather. He lost his way, and wandered 
about drenched, cold and scarcely knowing what t® 
do. Night came on, and he resolved to entrust the 
matter to his horse—dropping the reins on bis neck. 
The horse soon brought him to a sort of lodge-gate, 
where he asked his way, and was invited to ride up 
to the great house, where he might perhaps find shel- 
ter. He did so, and was received in the kitchen with 
menial hospitality, and allowed to dry himself. Dur- 
ing the evening, the butler mentioned to his master 
that there was a parson below, in a bad way indeed, 
and the master of the house politely sent down and 
asked him up. Further, he insisted on his staying 
to dinner and for the night. The clergyman con- 
sented, and went to bed in the conventional long 
chamber, and under the friendly shelter of the con- 
ventional four-poster; which, also true to the con- 
vention, he could not help likening to a catafalque. 
There he slept profoundly, while his weary and buf- 
feted horse enjoyed his repose im acomfortable stable. 

During the night the parson dreamed that he was 
going over the house. He went up a stair with an 
oaken balustrade, and found himself entering an old 
picture-gallery, with portraits ranged down both 


sides. As he looked, one of them seemed to come | 


out from the wall. and a paper dropped down, that, 
with the indistinctness of all dreams, seemed to leave 
the impression on him that it was of vast importance. 
This, he knew, without getting any information on 
the subject. Then, of course, at the most critical 
moment he awoke. 

The bright cheery breakfast-table followed. The 
horse was ordered round, and while being saddled, 


the host asked the clergyman would he not like to see ' 


the house. The parson was shown over, and saw 
much he admired. As they were coming down he 
expressed his pleasure. The host grew downcast, 
and said he was afraid he should enjoy it but a very 
short time, as there was an action for ejectment com- 
ing on at the next assizes, and through the loss of a 
certain family paper they were almost sure to be de- 
feated. The parson’s dream then suggested itself, 
and he asked abruptly: 

“ Have I seen the whole house? Is there no pic- 
ture-gallery?” 

“No,” was the answer. ‘Seen the whole house? 
—Stay—we have pictures up stairs, and there isa 
large room—” 


They went up again. At a turn they came toa 


very warm, of fastening themselves by their pigtails | top of the stair they entered an old long room, with 
to the ‘‘dump-cart,” used to empty the earth into | pictures down the sides; the curate then knew where 
the Chagres River. They also employ themselves to. he was. He walked straight to a particular picture, 


as they had a disagreeable habit, when the day was ' stair which the parson seemed to recognize. At the | 


some extent in catching and drying fish for the Chi- 
nese market. Every year they preserve several tons | 
of the albicore, or ear-shell, for exportation to Can- 
ton, where it is used for a variety of manufactures. 
Even their signboards are painted by themselves, as 
it is dangerous to employ a jocular American, espec- 
ially when under the influence of Mongehala whis- 
key. Near San Francisco is a washing-house, sur- 
mounted by a signboard informing the passers-by 
that ‘‘All’s well—we may be happy yet! You bet!” 
which no doubt the innocent proprietor supposes to 
be an eloquent announcement anent ‘‘ washing and 
ironing.”. Most of their large firms’ designations do 
not express the names of the owner or owners, 
but are symbolic. For instance, they mean ‘“ The 
wide-spreading firm,” “The firm of the Flowery 
Land,” and so on, All of their food, clothing, etc., 
with the exception of pork, boots or mining tools, is 
imported froia China. Some years ago they were 
detected carrying on a most lucrative business in im- 
porting a liquid called Chinese wine, which was dis- 
covered to be a very strong brandy, and, accordingly, 
notwithstanding its name, excisable in the highest 
duties. If a Chinese dies in a foreign country, Mon- 
gol theologians seem to be agreed, that it will go hard 
with him in the aftet world unless his. bones repose 
in the Flowery Land. Accordingly, the companies 
which bring the Chinese emigrants over to Califor- 
nia are under contract to take them back again after 
a certain period, dead or alive. A Chinese funeral is 
a curious scene in San Francisco. A special burying- 








ground, called the Yerba Buena Cemetery, is set 


moved it out, and behind it was discovered a sort of 


recess filled with papers; among them the missing | 


deed. 

A very curious problem recurs periodically. We 
hear of two members of a family—husband and wife, 
father and daughter—perishing together in some 
great calamity. The property of one passing by will 
to the other, it is necessary to prove which died first. 

In the year 1814, Taylor, a staff-sergeant of artil- 
lery, was coming home with his wife from Portugal 
in the transport Queen. They had arrived at Fal- 
mouth, but a storm coming on, drove the vessel on a 
rock, where she was fast going to pieces. The ser- 
geant was on deck as the vessel was parting, and in 
a loud voice he was heard to offer two thousand 
pounds to any man who would save his wife. This 
appeal having no effect, he went down himself and 
was never seen again. This wealthy arti¥eryman 
was possessed of about four thousand pounds, which 
he had willed to his wife, and it depended on which of 
the two died first as to whether it should go to his 
relatives or to hers. The Roman law was urged, 
which in absence of evidence, assumed that the man 
was the stronger, and more likely to live longer— 
that a woman was more likely to exhaust herself by 
screaming, and that a man’s figure was more buoy- 
ant. It was urged for the woman that she was ro- 
bust and hearty, while the sergeant was invalided 


Two darkies of Augusta, Ga., went out to fighta 
; duel the other day, but while they were shaking 
with pistols in their hands, a shrewd old negro pres; 
ent, after examining the challenge and acceptance, 
called a halt, remarking, ‘“ Dem dar papers aint fix 
up cording to de code, and dis dam foolishness is 
"bout to git some nigger in jail;” whereupon the bel- 
ligerents ejaculated each to his second, “ Tank de 
, Lord!” and went home, 

A hack driver in Buffalo who purposely drove 
' slowly and thus prevented the two gentlemen in his 
vehicle from reaching their train, hoping thus to 
make money out of them, has been arrested and 
tried, and was obliged to pay the hotel bills of his 
victims and the costs of court. 





An honest rustic went into the shop of a Quaker 
to buy a hat for which six dollars was demanded. 
He offered five dollars. “As I live,” said the Quaker, 
| I cannot afford to give it thee at that price.” “As 

you live,” exclaimed the countryman; ‘then live 
| more moderately, and be hanged toyou.” “ Friend,” 
| said the Quaker, ** thou shalt have the hat for noth- 
' ing. I have sold hats for twenty years, and my trick 
| was never found out till now.” 


A sailor went to a watchmaker, and presenting a 

; Small French watch to him, demanded to know how 

much the repair of it would come to. The watch- 

maker, after examining it said, “It will be more 

' expense repairing it than its original cost.” ‘ I don’t 

| mind that,” said the tar; “I will even give you 

double the original cost, for I gave a fellow a blow on 

, the head for it, and if you repair it I will give you 
| two.” . 

Good has already come out of White Pine. A poor 
fellow in San Francisco, who had lost his all by drink, 
was recently given a start by a friend, who paid all 
his expenses to White Pine and gave him a few dol- 
| lars over on condition that he would spend none of it 

in liquor. He went to the silver region, kept his 
: promise about drink, after a little while began to 
| make remittances which liquidated his loan, and re- 
: cently on his return to San Francisco gave to the 
wife of his friend a deed for the house and lot occu- 
pied by his benefactor. 


A nobleman, who was a great amateur painter, 
showed one of his performances to Turner. That 
great artist said to him, ‘‘ My Lord, you want noth- 
ing but poverty to become a very excellent painter.” 


The other Sunday a lady preacher in Wisconsin 
discoursed from the text, ‘‘I say unto you, watch;” 
and the next week the gallant youths of her congre- 
gation gave her a nice gold one. ‘ 


A frog it is said has been captured in Maury coun- 
ty, Tenn., which weighs 98 pounds. In a sitting 
posture its height was exactly three feet four inches. 
Its eyes were two and one half inches in diameter. 
The color of the breast or belly was a dark yellow, 
while its back was a dark green, and apparently 
mossy. d 

A touching incident occurred recently at the Maine 
State Prison, at Thomaston. Two ladies came wish- 
ing to be shown through, and as they stepped into the 
wheelright shop, the younger oye exclaimed, ‘“‘ There 
he is!” and wept uncontrollably. The eyes of every 
prisoner but one were turned upon her, but that one 
kept his head down. The ladies explained that they 
had a brother in the army, from whom they never 
heard after a certain battle, in which they supposed 
he was killed. Afteralong time they heard some- 
thing which convinced them that he was in prison, 
and for six months they had been travelling and 
searching for him. One of the young ladies said she 
met his eyes the instant they stepped into the shop, 
and the recognition was mutual. ° 


A raptured writer inquires,“* What is there under 
heaven more humanizing, or, if we may use the term, 
more angelizing, than a fine black,eye in a lovely 
woman?” Two black eyes is the only answer 
thought of at present. 





The German population of New York city is esti- 

‘mated at 356.000, and the Irish at 336,000. Other 

foreign nationalities not over 75,000. About 68 per 
cent of the whole population is of toreign,origin. 


A gold nugget, weighing not less than 200 pounds 





troy, has been found in Victoria. It is doubtful |. 


i whether so large a quantity of the precious metal has 


and in wretched health. But the court declined to | ever been found before in one mass. The great nug- 
make any presumption, and decreed that the proof get of 1858 weighed only 146 pounds. It is noticeable 


of survivorship lay on the woman, and that both 


i died together. 


| that all these great lumps of gold have been found 
in Australia. 
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The new postage stamps look blue at the treatment 
they are likely to receive. 

Uneasy lies the head that thinks of an office. 

Paraguay is to have terms of peace submitted by 
Brazil. 

Ranaway husbands and wives always turn up at 
Chicago. 

Illinois has 700 Masonic lodges and about 40,000 





Michigan City is in Indiana, Kansas City is in 
Missouri, and Virginia City is in Nevada and also in 
, Montana. 
A list of betrothals is published in the Jewish pa- 
per of New York every week. 
Railway trains in Sweden are provided with a com- 
plete medica! and surgical staff, for cases of sudden 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Much im Little. 

Stanton is to have money raised for him to console 
him for disappointment. 
They grow so much Young Hyson tea in Tennes- 
see that the whole State is nervous. 
The heat has been so great in Australia as to fer- 
ment the juice of fruit on the trees. 
Aladyin Patnam, N. Y.has died of having too 
many teeth extracted at once. 

‘Dead Shot” is the pet name of a Cincinnati 
bummer. 

Thousands of Canadians are emigrating to the 
United States. 

Canada has been troubled by the shakes of an 
earthquake. 

Cutting the German—refusing the sale of lager 


beer. 

It is talked of taking Canada in payment of the 
Alabama claims. : 

Blatant civilians are more clamorous for office than 
ex-sokiiers. 

Distinguished strangers are invited to visit Boston 

the 15th of June. 

Lee and Shepard of Boston have just issued a third 

edition of The Gold Hunters in Europe. 


members. 

The Prussian Government has imposed a tax of ona 
cent and a half on every telegraphic despatch. 

An International Universal Exhibition is to be held 
in Brussels in 1870, and the site is already chosen. 

The prospects for a fruit crop in the West are be- 
coming better as the season advances. 

Batavia (Ill.) sends monthly 1000 boxes of yeast 
cakes to Boston. e 

Rome is so full of visitors that late comers have 
great difficulty in finding lodgings. 

The population of France in 1866 was 38,067,094. 

Pittsburg iron manulacturers are said to be crowd- 
ed with orders. 

Wabash College, Illinois, has received a legacy of 
$10.000. 

Motto of market gardeners: ‘* Let us have peas ” 

On January 1, 1868, the Russian Wavy counted 113 
admirals and generals, 3035 officers, 687 civil employes, 
305 cadets and sailing masters and 24,084 soldiers and 
marines. 

Mexican bandits bave a regular tariff for their 
prisoners. The superintendant of a silver mine is 
worth $40,000, a rich banker $100,000. 

Bismarck will not let his two sons enter diplo- 
matic life, as he does not think they are sufficiently 
‘talented. : 

It is proposed in France to cultivate the Chinese 
bamboo, in order to open a new branch of industry. 


sickness or accident. 

The balls witich the Yale College Base Ball Club 
have won are to be gilded and placed in a case in the 
reading room. There are about twenty-five in all, 

An organist is advertised for by a London church, 
who for £40 a year will perform his church duties, 
instruct the school children, and pay the expenses of 
the umpire who selects him. 

The Governor of Illinois has signed the bill repeal- 
ing the sections of the warehouse law, which prohib- 
its all sales of grain for futare delivery. 

Emigrants are flocking into Kansas in great num- 
bers. Cattle dealers from Illinois are taking up ex- 
tensive ranches, 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Rupert C. Spike 
. Bissell 





and Miss Allie le 
By Rev. Mr. Lunt, Mr. Jacob Covington, and Miss 
Laura A. Montague. 


At Jamaica Plain, Mr. John W.,Kohisaat and Miss 
Sarah J. Milton 


nft Brighton, Mr. Edward E. Rice and Miss Clara E. 


At West Medway, Mr. Willard P. Fisher and Miss Clara 
E. Bancroft. 


At Lexington, Mr. Charles H. Lowe and Miss M. Abbie 
oodwin. 


At West Acton, Mr. Augustine Hosmer and Miss Susie 
H. Richardson. 


Ep 





Denths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Joseph P. Otis,40; Miss Betsey Biddle, 
16; Mrs. Susan 8. Allen, 89; Mr. Joseph Baldwin, 39; 
Mrs. Ann 8. Pierce, 67. 

At East Beston, Mrs. Charlotte C. Emery, 50. 

At South Boston, Mr. Charles C Gale, 36 

At Cambridge, Mr. James Reynolds, 44. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Butler, 54. 

At Medford, Mr. Charles Ruggles, 60. ° 

At Brighton, Mr. Edwin Richards, 63. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Alice J. Peyster, 28. 

At Lynn, Col. James Hudson, 38. 








GRAND OPENING 
SPRING GARMENTS, 


Representing the Latest Triumphs in skill and in- 
vention of the most celebrated modistes of 


PARIS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AT THE 


EMPORIUM OF FASHION 


FOR 


NEW ENGLAND, 
GARMENTS IN OLOTH AND SILK, 


Entirely New Styles. 


PLAID & STRIPED SCARF BEDOUINS, 


Unique and Striking. 
FRENOH BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
A Beautiful Line. 

AND A MOST ATTRACTIVE VARIETY OF 


SPRING SUITS, 


in appropriate materials, desirable colors, and most 
fa-hionable designs. These Costumes have been se- 
lected with a view to the wants of Ladies of every 
condition of life, and will be found marked at 


SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
242 to 250 Washington St. Boston, 


SHNT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co’s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON 
—— Ellwanger & Barry's Block, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

— 6t 








66 Fa, FUN.’’—Rubber Balloons.—Wonderful, In- 
structive, Amusing. Full directions and two 
—— balloons ready for use, sent for only 25 cts.. post- 


paid. Address, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





+ 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
The forthcoming number of the Illustrated Western 
World, printed in oil colors, will be the most beautiful 
paper ever issued from the press since the art of printing 
was discovered. Remember, it is the only paper in the 
world whose illustrations are printed in from one to 


seven distinct colors at a single impression. Aside from 
the beautiful illustrations which accompany it weekly 
every nuinber is replete with glowing Romances, Love 
and Histrionic Tales. It is a fit companion of every fire- 
side—the magazine of every branch of literature—the 
champion of all noble indust:ies—the support of the far- 
mer, merchant, artisan, and the education of the masses. 
Send for specimen copies Sold by all newsdealers. Sub- 
scription, $3 per annum. Address THE WESTERN 
WQRLD Co., Corner Park Place and College Place. 
P. O. Box 4929, New York. 


Druggists! Sell your Customers Sweet Quinine! 


ATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Seientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 
years’ — ——— in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full Free free, 8 

A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE WOODRUFF BAROMETER. 
Best, cheapest, prettiest and only perfectly portable 
Barometer ever made Also, over three hundred styles 
Thermometers, made by CHAS. WILDER, Peterboro’, 
New Hampshire. Agents wanted in every county. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. A lad 

who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarr' 
and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. er sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
ofc arge to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


2 Bh eh ee 


To THE WoRKING CLASs:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. reat in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. 1 make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA'S PAPER. 


The cheapest, neatest and most readable of New York 
journals. Everybody likes it. Three editions. DalILy, 
SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY, at $6, $2 and $i a year. 
Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ and Fruit- 
Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every Weekly 
and Semi-Week!ly number. A valuable present to every 
subscriber. Send for specimen, with premium list. 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 
O A DAY to agents selling Sirvers’ PATENT 


Evastic Brooms. Horace Greeley says, ‘I pre- 
dict its success."" CLEGG & Co., 38 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 





























General Grant and his tamily, published with 
their approval. Size 15x19. Address GOODSPEED & 
Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


$30008 SALARY. Address U.S. P1ANo Co., N. Y. 


WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every live man 
who will act as agent in a new, light and honorable 
business paying $30 aday. No gift enterprise. No hum- 
bug. No money wanted-in advance. Address R. MON- 
ROE KENNEDY & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


$2 A DAY.—Money Free as Water. Send two 
stamps. J. B. W. HILTON, 859 3d Ave., N. Y. 


ANTED, Agents.—* Wonder of the World;"’ is 

warranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Sold on the package system. Not to be paid for until 
tested. I pay $60 per month and commission to distribute 
packages. J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















SENT FREE. Tue Book oF WonpDeERS. Tells how 
either sex can make $10 hoy | ; contains valuable Kecipes 
and information. Address Fish & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


HE “ BEST’? SEWING MACHINE.—Will do ALL 





that any machine can do. Price only $18,— (Beware | 


of all $3, $5 and $10 machines,) It is the cheapest and 
best. Agents wanted. Samples very low to Agents. 
Wanted, one smart Agent to control each County. Speak 
quick. Address, 

ASHUELOT S. M. CO.,; Hinsdale, N. H. 


MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 


> Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. (GP Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards. 25c. Gen- 
uine Oreide Watches," only 10 ** Magic Combs,"’ 
for — * — Hair or Beard, $1.2 — » ete. 
r 


. FOX & Co. 
9—12t. . 44 Varick st., New York City. 


66 LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE."’—$10 WATCHES, new 
metal, splendid timers. Elegantly engraved cases, 








2* to Gold. Finish, Style and arpearance of ** Wal- 
t 


am.’’ Sent C. O. D. and can be returned if not satis- 
factory. Send for trade list of cheap and costly watches, 
jewelry, &c.,&c. Address, 
N. E. WATCH Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


66 GITAR SPANGLED BANNER” Still waves. You 
WAnTit. Splendid $2 engraving and paper a whole 
year only 75 cts. 8 PP» 40 long columns, (Ledger size.) It's 
worth reading. Subscribe NOW. Specimen, &c., post- 
paid for6 cts. Address f 
“STAR 8PANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
terms, address CuIcõPxx 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


} THOUSAND,—Hunter’s Guide and Trap- 
207 per’s Companion. Howto hunt, fish, and 
trap aft avimals. How to tan and cure hides, &c. New 


secrets &c. Worth $10 to any boy or farmer. Neatl 
printed and buund—only 25 cts. post-paid; 6 for $1. 


corres HUNTER & CO.. Hinsdale, N. H. 














THIS IS NO HUMBUG:—By sending 35 cents, with | 


aye, height, color of eyes: and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your fatvre husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriaye. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, t ultonville, N. Y. 17—13t 











5 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
Address B. FOX & Co., 34 Varick st.,N. Y. City. 





T gram and directions for making trap, also, How to 
fi rain Animals, including many amusing and wonder- 
dealers, 0: on trial. hres Manthe Phea be as ae as 
‘TS, al, Three Months © by mal r 
cents, JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau ot. N.Y. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 





I AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- . 


ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SUCTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing — 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5—6m 45 Maiden Lane, New Y@rk. 


WALKER’S ADDING MACHINE 


j Vy ILL add three columns of figures atatime core 

rectly, about as quick asa good writer can set 
them down. Leading accountants say it is the most 
practical Adding Machine ever in use. AGENTS 
VANTED. There is moneyin it. Sample sent to 
any address for One Dollar. R. H. WALKER, 208 
Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3986. 





‘FOR what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul; or, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?"’ 


**COME unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’—Matt. 11: 28. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers, one month. The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, 
more than 100 Daily Papers. in which the advertiser 
obtains 24 insertions to the month, and the leading Pa- 

rs in more than 500 different towns and cit- 
j jess Complete Filescan be examined at our of- 
‘ fice. Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEO, P. 
| ROWELL & Co., Advertising Agents, New York, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Oo.’s 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


CONTAINING 














Accurate Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
published in the United States and Territo- 
ries, and. the Dominion of Canada, and 





British Colonies of North America ; 


Together with “A Description of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published,"’ 


A Handsome Octavo Volume of 600 pages, bound in cloth 
PRICE - + «+ FIVE DOLLARS. 
A Work of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and 


others, who desire information in relation to the News- 
papers and Periodicals of North America, 





The edition will be limited, and persons desiring copies 
wili do well to send their orders immediately to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


AS WANTED for the only steel engraving of 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the Later fake | bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with 1 
original engraving and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly fpr this ment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by jena ie cele ance for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. , 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Friend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue ScovT, by Ben: 


Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 


Murray.—Pavt Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Crntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack.ook, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tur Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymptA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue LiGuT-KEEPER'S 


by John B. Williams, M. D—TuHE PrIRaTE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THEr CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tux,GIrsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B.Williams, M. D.—THEe Cuingse JuGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by is A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Surr,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrua‘s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—Ong-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KinAn's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnaEe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER Giri, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TaE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sy! 

THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—-Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES by G.'S. Raymond.—THE OcRAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SEORET,by Cla: 

ILD adn 4 Mrs. C. F. — SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE — — ULL, by Walter 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.— 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by cis A. Durivage. 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarénce.—VuLTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE ‘POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE AOCTRESS,by One of re —— ‘THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu " E RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReppPatu.by Dr. J. H. Ro! + 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Duriv ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—JiePorrer, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sik RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by - Duri 
vage.—THE Visconti. by Austin C. Burdick.—_Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by — 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieu nt Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND ae 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus 5 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson —TRE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick.—MArion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HeART’S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tnhe REBEL SPY, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, 'by Dr. J. H. — 
THE PotsoneD BARB J Leutenant Morfay.-Mictis 
ASHTON, by Major F. CO. Hunter.—Tue Rvusstan GUARDS- 
MAN, Db: ajor Ben: Perley Poore.—Lifx FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—THE Lapy ImdGeEn,by Prof. J. H. ingraham.—1 HE Tex- 
AN BRAVO, by Dr. J. H. Robins. n.—TuHe HiGHWAYMAN, 
—— Murray.—THE Countess, by Sylvanus 

obb. 











>. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuSLisuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
(Gi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new —* is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles; 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tng WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jdr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, yh Se M.A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by * Ben: Perley Fooro. 
No. 71.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE'Ss PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. ll.—Tue YounG PronEEr, by James F. Fitts, 
No. 12.—TuHe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS ptt hy Sein L. S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HErnN, by F. Clinton Barrington. « 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntime. 
No. 17.—Tue Kine's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs, Caroline Orne. . 
No, 19.—TuHe GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE ‘TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tue Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig Heatu, by Emma Garrison Jones, 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CoRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—Ze.uvA, by Miss Jane Howard. . 
No, 32.—BRienT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—TnE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Vikogt A, by Emma Carra, 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William.H,. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON’s GHOST, by Margaret Blcunt. 
Yo. 41.—Tne Baver MuRDER, by 8. b. Prescott. 
-42.—An OczAN WalP, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
- 43.—Tuk PEARL OF PanaAma,by William H. Bushnell. 
-44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
- 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
-46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
-41.—RED RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale, 
No. 49.—THE FounDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No 50.—THEe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Corrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. . 
No. 52.—THe PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—~MaBeL WARD, by Clara Augusta; 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—TH& CRYSTAL DaGGsr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No, 51.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A, Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuitse WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lurg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THk ISLAND OF FATE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tue BRIDE OF PaRis, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero oF Tor Lon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—Tue Dwarr FienpD, by£. K. Darnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or seijt by mail, post paid 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each, ‘Address kd 4 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Cong St., Boston, Mass, 
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Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue SPANISH DANSEUSE, J 


Cobb, Jr.—Lone siu. 
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Tau BLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Our — Folks Department. 
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i MY BABY’S LULLABY. 


O hush, little baby! Hash, hush! lullaby! 
Thine eyes should be closing, and silent thy cry; 
«My babe, softly couched on thy mother’s warm breast, 

All past is thy toying—'tis time thou shouldst rest. 
Cease, pretty fingers, to stray in my hair; 
Peace, joyful murmur, enriching the air; 
Droop, brightsome eyes—seek thy mother no more; 

, Smiles durst not come, though thy mother bends o'er: 

At morn, to thy touch, ‘tis her joy'to reply; 

She shuns thee but now, sweet! Hush, hush! lullaby! 


O hush, pretty baby! Hush, hush! lullaby! 
Thine eye is not hidden; still lingers thy cry. 
My babe, though thy babble is life to my breast, 
I sing thee to sleep, love, I lull thee to rest. 
Part n't thy lips; my glad kiss I must keep; 
I may not caress till I see thee asleep. 
Slumber, my babe; the gay sunlight is past; 
Flowerets so tender in sleep should be fast. 
I heed not thy prattle, I turn from thy cry; 
Sleep, sleep, baby darling! Hush, hush! lullaby! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SIMPLE SIMON. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


T was not Simple Simon 
that “‘met the pieman 
going tothe fair.” This 
simple Simon looked as 
if he had had very little 
acquaintance with pie- 
men or their “ ware.” 
At least, that was what 
Letty thought, as she 
came hopping down the 
stairs, two at a time, to 
greet Uncle Harry, who 
had come home on a fur- 
lough from the army, 
and saw, standing awk- 
wardly and timidly be- 
bind him, a tall, gaunt 
figure, whose clothes 
hung in a loose, slouch- 
ing way, as they did on 

the beanpole which Jake had rigged up for a scarecrow 
in the corn-field. The black face was very thin, too; 
scarcely anything but skin and bone, and there were 
hollows under the great black eyes. The pieman’s 
pies must have been too rich, and disagreed with 
him, he must have had dyspepsia very badly to look 
like that, Letty thought. For since Uncle Harry 
had written that he was going to bring “ Simple 
Simon” home with him, the children had, none of 
them, the slightest doubt that it was the same Simon 
whose adventures were related in their story-book. 

Daisy and Jack were peeping out from the dining- 
room door, eager to see, but a little shy. 

*Thimple Thimon ith. black! a lot blacker than 
Uncle Tony,” Jack announced, in astonished and 
slightly awe-stricken tones. 

Colored people were not plenty in Greenwood; 

Tony, their old gardener, was the only one the chil- 
dren had ever seen, and Tony’s face would hardly be 
called black beside this one. Perhaps Uncle Tony’s 
long residence under milder sun rays had bleached 
his skin out a little; at all events his face, now, was 
only like a piece of rather light brown, wrinkled 
leather, while Simple Simon’s made Letty think of 
nothing so much as the surface of the kitchen range 
after Bridget had given it a fresh coat of polish. 

When Simple Simon was taken into the kitchen 
and introduced to Uncle Tony, who embraced him 
heartily in his delight at seeing a black face, and 
asked him a dozen questions in a breath about “ole 
Virginy,” the beloved home ht had left so many 
years before, the children forgot their shyness, and 
crowded around him—Nannie, and Jack, and Daisy, 


‘and Letty, who had been listening to Uncle Harry's j 


relation of Simple Simon’s story, and whose faith in 
his being the veritable Simon of history was some- 
what shaken. 

To be sure, his origin was very mysterious. Uncle 
Harry, who was a captain in the army, had found 
him straggling behind his company in a lonely march 
through the wilds of Virginia. He might have drop- 
ped from the moon, for aught anybody knew to the 
contrary; he could give very little satisfactory ac- 
count of himself; he had been a slave on a plant- 
tion, he said, and had ran away, and followed the 
“ sogers ” because he liked to see the flags and hear 
the drums. Uncle Harry had taken him with him, 
as a servant, and be had followed him into battle, 
and been hit in the shoulder by a flying bullet, and 

had now been three months in the hospital recover- 
ing from his wound. That accounted for his thin- 
ness. 

So far, there was nothing to cause any doubt in 
Letty’s mind that be and the Simple Simon of story- 
book fame were one and the same person. But Un- 
cle Harry said that this Simple Simon could not be 
more than fifteen years old, while Letty’s mother 
had read a story of the other Simple Simon when she 
was no older than Letty wasnow! And besides that, 
Uncle Harry told her at last, that his name had only 
been Simon when they had tound him, and the sol- 
diers had given him the name of Simple Simon. 

So Letty went out into the kitchen disappointed, 
Bi still with a good deal ot curiosity. A half-witted 


black boy, who might have dropped from the moon 
for aught anybody knew about bim, was a sight that 
she did not see every day. 

Simon was seated on a stool, which Bridget, who 
didn’t approve of “ people of color,’”’ had rather un- 
graciously pushed towards him, muttering the while 
something about “ waitin’ on thirty nagurs.” He 
was a little embarrassed at the number of eyes fixed 
upon him, but looked so good-natured and smiling 
that the children were emboldened to make an at- 
tempt at conversation with him. 

** You must bave been a goose to think you coul.l 
catch a whale in your mother’s water-pail!” said 
Nannie, in a very grave, reproving way. ‘“ Whales 
live in the sea.” 

Simple Simon rolled bis great black eyes about 
from one face to the other in bewilderment. 

“ Bress de Lord! What does de chile mean?” ex- 
claimed Uncle Tony. 

“Dear me!’’ said Nannie, curling her small lips in 
contempt of .Uncle Tony’s igforance. “ Didn’t you 
ever read the book that tells about him? 


*** Simple Simon went a fishing for to catch a whale, 
But all the water that he had was in his mother’s 
pail?’"’ 


Simple Simon grinned with delight. The rhyme 
evidently } leased his ear, and perhaps, too, he felt a 
sort of pride in having his own name in it. 

Uncle Tony laughed, too. 

** Lor chile!” he interrupted, as Nannie who had 
produced the book began to read the rest of Simple 
Simon’s wonderful adventures. ‘“ Dis aint de feller 
that did all dem tings. Ders heaps o’ folks named 
Sion, and more’n one Simple Simon, I reckon.” 

Nannie, and J‘ack, and Daisy set up a choras of 
indignant denials. Ever since Uncle Harry’s letter 
had been received, they had been in a fever of cuari- 
osity to see Simple Simon, and now to be told that 
there was more than one, and that this was not the 
Simple Simon they had expected tosee, was too great 
a disappointment to be borne. They would not be- 
lievé that Uncle Harry had d ceived them in that 
way. 

But Letty came forward. 

‘No, he isn’t Simple Simon—not the Simple Simon 
that the story. book tells about. Uncle Harry says 
he isn’t. He is only tifteen years old, and that Sim- 
ple Simon would be more than a hundred, if he were 
alive.” 

Anything that Letty told them the children felt 
bound to believe, for Letty was almost nine, and of 
course must know everything in the world. 

But Nannie’s faith was not to be shaken, though 
Daisey and Jack began to see that this could not be 
the real Simple Simon they had expected to see. 

** Amt you the Simple Simon that met the pieman 
going to the fair?” she said, couaxingly to him, lin- 
gering behind when the others had left him to the 
care of Uncle Tony. 

“TI dunno—spect I is,”’ answered Simple Simon, 
doubtfally; and atter that, nothing could alter Nan- 
nie’s belief. 

And so with that question still unsettled, Simple 
Simon continued to be an ‘*otject of interest” to 
the children, and very svon on acconnt of his own at- 
tractions, aside from his name. For he was the 
drollest, most amusing person that ever lived. He 
could perform all sorts of gymnastic feats, stand on 


Lord make him fur, [dunno. Pears like he must a 


made a mistake.” 


Poor Simon hung his head and said nothing. Bat 
Cousin Hugh found him a source of amusement; he 
called him all sorts of names, asked him all the 
questions he could think of, and laughed at his droll 


answers. 


‘* We want him to come into the hall end dance 


for us. We want Cousin Hugh to see him. You 
can spare him, can’t you, Uncle Tony?” said Letty. 

“Sparehim? Bpeet I can; he arn’t no yearthly 
use to me,” résponded Uncle Tony, disdainfully. 
And Simple Simon, still with his head drooping, fol- 
lowed the children into the house. 

The floor of the hall was uncarpeted, and of smooth, 
hard wood. Nothing delighted Simple Simon so 
much as to be allowed to dance there, and on this 
day he fairly excelled himself. But a sudden acci- 
dent spoiled all the pleasure. Simon heedlessly ran 
against Hugh, and hart bis deformed limb. Hugh’s 
anger blazed forth at once, and raising his cratch, he 
struck poor Simple Simon a blow on the head that 
sent the blood gushing from his nostrils, and made 
him lean for a moment against the -wall, faint and 
staggering. Only for a moment; then Simon’s 
wrath arose in its turn, and with his eyes glowing 
witb rage, he caught Hugh by the collar and lifted 
him from the floor, as easily as a great Newfound- 
land dog would lift a little terrier. 

But Letty sprang forward and caught his arm. 

“O Simon, you mustn’t hurt him! He didn’t 
mean to strike you. He was angry and didn’t know 
what he did!” she said. 

Simple Simon loosed his hold upon Hugh’s col- 
lar, and walked away. Letty fullowed him. 

“Tam so sorry he hurt you, Simon!” she said, 
pityingly. ‘“ You mustn’t be angry with him, 
though. You must‘ forgive and forget,’ as my copy- 
book says. Wont you, Simon?” But Simon would 
say nothing; and fur two or three days his face did 
not regain its old, good-natured expression. 

It was a week after that that the children went one 
aiternoon to Sebec pond, which was only about 
@ quarter of a mile from the house, to sail, and 
Simple Simon went with them; they were never al- 
lowed to go on to the pond without him, as he was 
the only one who knew how to manage the sail-boat. 

But when they reached the shore of the pond Hugh 
declared that there was no need of Simon’s going in 
the boat, that be could it well gh him- 
self. But none of the children were willing to trust 
themselves in the boat without Simon. 

*“ Then I shall go and have a sail all alone,” said 
Hugh, angrily, “if you are all such cowards. It’sa 
pity if I can’t manage a boat as well as that fool of a 
negro!” 

O, don’t go, Hugh,” cried Letty, in alarm. 
“ You'll certainly be drowned. 
there would be a thunder-shower. 
black clond! Let us all go home!” 

But Hugh was not to persuaded. Before Letty 
bad done speaking, he had sprung into the boat, and 
was gliding away from the shore. The children sat 
down on the bank, and watched him. Away off into 
the middle of the pond he went,every now and then 
swinging his handkerchief triumphantly, and shout- 
ing. But Letty’s black cloud had grown larger, and 
the wind was beginning to blow; it was wind and 
not rain that that cloud gave sign of. But that was 





See that great 





his head for an unlimited length of time, and dance | 
in the most fascinating manner; which two accom- | 
plishments made him an object of great envy to; 
Jack, who was forbidden by his mother to practise 
the former, and whose very plump and unwieldy lit- 
tle form prevented his excelling in the latter. He 
could sing, too, delightfully, all sorts of funny negro 
songs and hymns, and he was always so kind and 
obliging. But Uncle Tony, whose nominal assistant 
he was, found him of very little service. He plant- 
ed fuchsias in the potato patch, and geraniums in the , 
onion bed; he mistook Uncle Tony’s pet plants for 
weeds, and pulled them up, and gave his prize mel- | 
ons to the cow! The poor old man scolded and, 


Bridget was always threatening to leave because she . 
“* wasn’t agoin’ to work for nagurs, let alone 
idjots!” 

But the children were loud in Simple Simon’s 
praises, and always ready to defend him against 
Uncle Tony and Bridget, and the whole world if 
need were. To propose sending Simple Simon away 
was to draw a flood of tears from Daisy, and Nan- 
nie, and Letty, while Jack, who thought himself 
too much of a man to cry, would go away alone with 
his little, round, merry face drawn down tv a most’ 
doleful length. 

But Simple Simon wasn’t sent away, and the 
children’s merry times went on without interruption, 
until one day their Cousin Hugh came from New 
York to visit them. Cousin Hugh wasn’t a nice boy 
at all. He was selfish, and cross, and disagreeable, 
and the children couldn’t help feeling sorry to see 
him, though Letty pitied him, and found all the 


unhappy, and perbaps was, in part, at least, the 
cause of his irritability. 

Jack was sure that he would be amused with Sim- 
ple Simon, and took him out into the garden where 
he was at work, at once. 

“ Pooh! nothing but a nigger,” 
temptuously. 

** Notting but a géod-for-notting, lazy nig, at dat,” 
broke in Uncle Tony, who was weeding a flower- 
bed assisted by Simon, and seemed to have had a 


said Hugh, con- 





excuses she could for his ill-nature, for he was lame, 
could walk.only with a crutch, and that made him 





recent cause for anger against him, “ What de good 


more unfortunate for Hugh in his little sail-boat 
than rain would have been. He tried to turn the 
boat, but in vain, while Simon and the children 


' shouted, and told him what to do, with the wind car- 


rying thesound of their voice in the opposite direc- 
tion, 80 that he could not bear him. 

A sudden puff of wind struck the sails, and the 
little boat careened upon her side. And Hugh, in 
trying to right it, lost his balance, and fell overboard, 
with a cry of terror that chilled the hearts of the lit- 
tle watchers on the shore! Jack shouted in chorus, 
' and started to run for help, while Nannie and Daisy 
could only wring their hands and cry. Simple 


Simon’s eyes were dilated, but he stood still asa 
lamented by turns, continually, about him, and | statue and watched the spot where Hugh had sunk. 


Letty grasped his arm, her face white with terror. 

O Simon, he will be drowned! Can’t you save 
him? You can swim a little!’’ 

Simon did not etir nor answer. 

“QO Simon, you wouldn’t let him drown because 
he was unkind to you, when you might save him?” 
she said. 

“IT dunno. Furgive and furget. 
muttered. 

Bat before the hesitating words had left his lips he 
had thrown off his jucket, and dashed into the wa- 
ter. 
where Hugh had sunk. Bat it seemed hours to 


I dunno,” he 


Letty before he reached the spot. Would Hagh ever 


rise again? she woncered. He did rise again, for the 
last time, just as Simple Simon reached him. In 


an instant his arms were around Simon’s neck, cling- 
ible for 
Simon to make any headway so burdened, but it was 


ing with frantic force. It was almvet im 


And it looks as if 


With strong, swift strokes he swam to the spot 


paififally. O, would help never come?# His limbs 
began to grow stiff, paralyzed. 

The children watching, breathless, on the shore, 
saw a sudden upfiinging of hands, heard a cry of 
agony, and then the blue waters closed over poor 
Sin.ple Simon and his burden! In another moment 
Jack came rushing down to the shore, followed by 
dake, old Tony and Uncle Harry, who had come 
home only the day betore. 

In an instant both Jake and Uncle Harry were in 
the water, and in a very short time poor Simple 
Simon and Hugh were lying on the shore. 

With his usual thoughtfulness, Uncle Harry had 
sent Jack back to the house for brandy, and hot wa- 
ter, and blankets, before he bad gone into the water, 
aud not an instant was lost in trying to restore them 
to consciousness. 

A great many minutes, hours they seemed, passed 
before there was any sign of life, but at last Hogh 
opened his eyes, and a little wave of returning color 
crept into his cheek. 

Bat poor Simple Simon!—no efforts could bring 
any warmth back to his frame; his heart was still, 
no breath came through his parted lips. 

Letty knelt down beside him, and her tare fell in 
showers on the black face. 

“O Uncle Harry! he gave his life to save Hugh's; 
he is dead!” 

For the time Hugh was forgotten, and the childr.-n 
crowded around poor Simon’s lifeless form, sobbing 
and lamenting. 

Uncle Harry closed the eyes with tender hands, 

‘* Poor fellow! He is better off. He isn’t Simple 
Simon any more,” he said. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


The following is a specimen not only of what might 
happen, but what no doubt does happen very fre- 
quently in many music stores: 

Scene—A Shop, Young Man discovered sorting 

Music behind a counter. 

Enter Young Lady, with a roll of music. 

Young Lady (softly)—O, I’ve come to return 
** Love’s Whisper.” 

Young Man—Allow me to offer you ‘‘ The heart 
bowed down.” I’m sure it will please you. 

Young Lady—Be good enough to change “The 
heart bowed down” for “‘ Happy Heart,” and then 
I'll take it. I left it behind me the last time I was 
here. 

Young Man—Jf I had known you had left it be- 
hind you, I would have looked out “The Manly 
Heart ” to go back withit. Shall I send it? 

Young Lady—No; I'll take that and “ The Manly 
Heart” home with metogether. Have youanything 
else very pretty to tell me of? 

Young Man, lookfng over stock of music, and con 
multe expressione)—“ 1 love her!” “She shines be- 
fore me like a star!” 

Young Lady (also turning over music) —‘‘ Will you 
love me then as now?” ~ 

Young Man—“ Dearest, then I’ll love thee more.” 

Young Lady—“ Then you'll remember me.” Now, 
can I depend upon all these? 

Young Man— Certainly; and may I be allowed to 
add “‘ My fast thought’s of thee?” 

Young Lady—That’s strange. I was going to say, 
.“* Why do I weep tor thee?” But perhaps we had 
better say both. 

Young Man—I will put them both together. 

Young Lady—Do. I will go over both when I 
get home, and as soon as I can make up my mind 
I will let you know my choice. Good: morning. 
[Exit.] 

Young Man—Good morning. (Looking over music 
as she leaves the shop.) “She is gone from my 
gaze.” 
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A SCHOOLGIRL’S COMPOSITION. 
* Spring. This is spring. The grass is green—what 
there is of it—but it’s a kind of invisible green just 
now; the snow isn’t. The days are longer than 
they was when they were shorter, and they'll be a 
good deal longer yet if they keep on stretching at both 
ends. The nights aint so long as they used to be. 
Ma said it was cold, yesterday, and I thought so, too. 
It was scold, scold, scold, all day; it was washing- 
day. Carrie and me is going to have a May-day 
party next June. Wont that be jolly! We'll have 
such fun, and shall invite all the rest of the boys. 
Spring is one of the four seasons—the foremost one. 
I like spring; it is such a nice time to go a skating. 
The buds have commenced to sprout on the potatoes 
down cellar. Last Christmas ma said when spring 
come she would give mea lamb. I haven’t got the 
lamb yet, but ma gave me a Jamming because I 
cried for it. That was more’n ma had promised, 
and it made me mourn, too. Our old cat has got 2 
young kittens, and such a tail! Sometimes she licks 
*em when they try to help her lick some milk. She 
is he. Cats are full of spring. The end. 
SARAH ANN. 


in vain that he besought Hugh to loosen his clasp, — 


and trust to him to hold in any other position. Hugh 
was too nearly paralyzed with terror to hear or un- 


derstand. There was no hope of reaching the boat, 


it was too far off, and tired and weighed down as he 


was, poor Simple Simon had little hope of reaching 
the shore. 


But the children saw him set out towards it brave- 
ly, and shouted for joy. That shout cheered Simon, 
and he struggled on, with hope growing stronger in 
his heart. It was so little ways off, now! could not 

to reach it? But the clinging arms grew 
and tighter, and he moved more slowly and 


he 
tigh 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Old Farmer Smith was somewhat lacking in liter- 
ary culture, but did not know it; and his aitempts 
at long words were sometimes quite amusing. Hav- 
ing several daughters of a marriageable age, he sold 
his farm and moved into the village to live among 
the “aristocracy.” An acquaintance meeting him & 
short time after, cried out, “‘ Halloo, Smith! sold 
your farm ?” 

“Yes,” wag the reply, “I kinder got tired of farm- 
ing, so moved into the village, to be among the 
‘Aristotles!’ ” 
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